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FOREWORD 


A GLANCE through the list of contents of this book 
will be enough to make plain to the reader how much 
I (and he) are indebted to R. Ansell Wells. Most of 
the really useful pages were his idea in the beginning 
and have been contributed from his pen. But the 
list of contents does not show how much I owe him, 
in advice and suggestions, in those chapters which 
do not bear his name. I can only hope that he has 
enjoyed the collaboration as much as I have. 

I should like also to thank R. S. Summerhays 
and Lieut.-Col. Neville Gardner for their help and 
advice and for imparting to me (or so at least I like 
to think) a little of their own great knowledge of 
horses. And I am indebted to R. A. Brown of the 
National Horse Association for his assistance; to 
W. A. Marsden of the British Museum for all the 
trouble he took on my behalf; to Jack Winocour 
for “vetting” my rather shaky translations from the 
classics; and to C. E. G. Hope, G. March-Phillipps, 
T. J. Alleyn, A. P. Ryan and Mrs. S. Bland for theit 
kind help. | ) 
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I desite also to thank the following authors, 
agents and publishers who have allowed me to 
print extracts from the works concerned: Macmillan 
éf Co. Ltd. for the extract from Lewis Carroll’s 
Through the Looking-Glass, and for the extract from 
Thomas Hardy’s The Trumpet Major; Longmans, 
Green &* Co. for the extract from Robert Weit’s 
chapter in The Badminton Library volume on tiding, 
and for the extract from Some Experiences of an 
Trish R.M.; R. S. Summerhays and Country Life Ltd. 
for the extract from From Saddle and Fireside; 
Dorothea Conyers for the extract from Sporting 
Reminiscences; Gerald Duckworth & Co. Ltd. for 
the extract from Cunninghame Graham’s Thirty 
Tales and Sketches; A. F. Tschiffely and William 
Heinemann Ltd. for the extracts from Southern Cross 
to Pole Star; John Masefield for the extract from Right 
Royal, reprinted from Collected Poems of John Mase- 
field (London: Wm. Heinemann Ltd.) by permission 
of the author; Lord Mottistone and Hodder & 
Stoughton for the extract from Fear, and Be Stain; 
John Murtay for the extracts from Scott's Last 
Expedition; Siegfried Sassoon and Faber & Faber 
Ltd. for the extract from Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting 
Man; the Controller of H. M. Stationery Office fot 
the extract from Amimal Management, 1933; Henry 
Williamson and Putnam & Co. Ltd. for the extract 
from The Old Stag; Lotd Willoughby de Broke for 
the extract from Hunting the Fox; and G. March- 
Phillipps for the extract from Storm in a Tea Cup. — 
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VETERINARY TREATMENT & 
VETERINARY FIRST AID 


No attempt is made here to prescribe treatment which is 
really the job of a qualified veterinary surgeon. ‘These 
notes suggest only simple treatment for the ailments given 
in alphabetical order and indicate where the horse-ownet’s 
wotk ends and the vet’s begins. Those who want more 
detailed accounts of diseases and treatment should see 
Black’s Veterinary Dictionary. The horse-owner is also 
advised to see the chapter on Veterinary treatment by 
Colonel A. C. Todd, C.B.E., D.S.O., in the Horsemanship 
volume of the Lonsdale Library, on which much of the 
information in the following notes is based. 


Anesthetics Act, Animals, 1919.—The object of 
this Act is to prevent cruelty to horses and other 
animals through operation. It divides the most 
common opefations into schedules stating which 
must be performed under a general anesthetic and 
which under a local anzsthetic. Of the parts of the 
Act which affect horses, the following operations 
may only be performed under a general anesthetic: 
(1) operation for Quittor; (2) for stripping the 
wall or sole of the foot; (3) for poll evil; (4) for 
fistulous withers; (5) Ovatiotomy; (6) Laparotomy; 
(7) amputations of penis, mamma, uterus; ©(8) ex- 
tractions of permanent molar teeth; (9) operations 
for scrotal and inguinal hernia; (10) operations for 
scitthous cord. 

The following operations must be performed 
under a local anzsthetic: (1) Trephining ; (2) dock- 
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ing of the tail; (3) Urethrotomy; (4) operation 
for Umbilical Hernia; (5) line and point firing; 
(6) enucleation of the eyeball; (7) unnetving. 

Anthrax.—In horses this disease is almost always 
acquired through the animal picking up the bacillus 
while eating. The disease occurs mainly in swampy 
land such as patts of the Fen country and parts of 
Essex and Kent. The outward signs are severe and 
erotesque swelling of the neck and chest. Death 
generally follows within a few hours of the first 
symptoms. 

Balling—Get yout assistant to stand on the 
hotse’s neat side, holding the halter of the head- 
collar, with his left hand on the nose to prevent 
the horse from taising it too high. Hold the horse's 
tongue with the left hand and bring it out gently 
to the right side of the horse’s mouth. Holding the 
ball between the first three fingers of the right hand, 
closed together into a cone, slip the right hand 
quickly into the mouth as far back as the root of 
the tongue. Release the ball, withdraw the right 
hand, then release the tongue. A little water or a 
handful of food may assist swallowing. 

In some cases this method is not as easy as it 
sounds and the use of a balling-gun may be 
advisable. 

Bandages. —Fot all bandaging, whether for warmth, 
exercise or pressute, the same general rules apply. 
Avoid allowing any one part of the bandage to be 
drawn tighter than another. When covering an 
uneven surface such as the hock, or a swelling, pack 
a little loose wool under the bandage and avoid 
getting the bandage too tight. Fasten the strings on 
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the outside of the leg, and see that they are no 
tighter than the bandage itself; to prevent the band- 
age slipping down the leg a few haits may be taken 
and bent up round the under side of one fold, being 
held in place by the covering fold. 

Exercising bandages, made of cotton and wool, 
or stockinette, must be wound to allow freedom to 
the fetlock-joint, for which purpose the elasticity of 
stockinette will help. 

Bandages intended for warmth are best made of 
flannel, and care must be taken that they are not so 
tight as to interfere with the circulation. They 
should generally be removed twice or three times 
in a day and the leg hand-rubbed to promote 
circulation. 

Pressute bandages, used for the treatment of 
Ssptains, consist of a calico bandage wound round 
the leg, which has first been covered with an even 
layer of wadding or ordinary cotton wool. This is 
an efficient form of home-made pressure bandage; 
these can also be purchased ready made, when they 
consist of an ordinary bandage on the inside of 
which are fastened suitable rubber pads, so designed 
as to fit the part for which they ate to be used. 
Used for a sprain, this type of bandage can be left 
on for forty-eight hours. It should then be removed 
and the leg flexed and extended gently once or twice. 
The leg should be rubbed lightly with the hand 
before the bandage is replaced. 

Barbed-wire Wounds.—A deep wound may be given 
first aid in the hunting field by means of safety-pins 
wound round with bandage, strips of torn hand- 
kerchief, etc. To guatd against tetanus a vet should 
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be called in on returning to the stable and as soon 
as possible. With slight wounds, where this is not 
considered necessary, wash the wound thoroughly 
with salt water two or three times each day, or with 
hydrogen peroxide solution. 

Bed-sores.—Sevete lameness or illness may cause a 
horse to lie down in the stable for several days at a 
time, and unless precautions are taken sores may 
result. The animal should be turned over two of 
three times a day and such parts as the shoulder, 
elbow, hip and stifle massaged. 

Bleeding, To Arrest—Blood which is bright red 
in colour and flowing in spurts indicates a cut 
attery. Dull red blood in a steady flow indicates a 
vein. The former is generally far the mote setious, 
and bleeding may be stopped by the application of 
a tourniquet, if the wound is in a limb, applied 
above the wound. With vein injuries, pressure is 
also one of the readiest ways to arrest bleeding and 
may be applied either by bandaging above and below 
the wound, if on a limb, or by placing a pad of 
cotton wool over the wound and bandaging over 
it. The application of iced water, or of hot water 
at about 120° F., will also help to stop bleeding. 
Once bleeding has been stopped, which means 
that blood has clotted in the broken ends of the 
vessels, the wound must be carefully washed with 
disinfectant solution. ) 

Bots (latvee of the gadfly).—During summer and 
eatly autumn the gadfly eggs may be deposited on 
the coat. When they develop into larve they may 
be licked off by the horse and so enter the stomach. 
Here they remain until early in the following sum- 
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met. In small numbers they may do no damage, 
but in large quantities may be a cause of loss of 
condition. The best treatment is ordinary worm 
medicine. 

Broken Knees.—Generally the first care will be to 
bathe the knee with a warm salt solution—a handful 
of salt to a quart of water. The horse should be put 
on pillar reins to prevent its lying down. If the 
skin is only grazed, painting on iodine or hydrogen 
peroxide may be sufficient treatment. 

Broken Wind.—TVhis is incurable and renders the 
horse absolutely useless for fast work. Affections of 
- the wind may be prevented from becoming serious 
by careful attention to feeding, and the avoidance 
of turning the horse out to grass. In addition, cod 
liver oil may be given in the food once a day, and 
the bedding should be of peat moss to ensure that 
none of it is eaten. 

Brushing—Injuary to the inside of the fetlock-joint 
by striking with the shoe or clinches of the opposite 
foot. A Yorkshire boot—blanket fastened with 
tape—may be used to protect the fetlock-joint. The 
blacksmith should be consulted, as this fault can 
very often be obviated by a different type of shoe 
ot method of shoeing. 

Capped Elbow.—Swelling on the point of the 
elbow, generally caused by the horse having in- 
adequate bedding and lying on the joint. Rubbing 
in of liniment or embrocation should be sufficient 
treatment in slight cases. In serious cases call in 
professional advice. 

_ Capped Hock.—Generally caused by striking the 
Side of the stall or box. A simple treatment is to 
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wtung dry and applied to the part which is to be 
treated. Hot swabs, z.e. bathing with plenty of hot 
water, ate often used for the same purpose. Carte 
must be taken to dry the leg afterwards. Fomen- 
tation treatment of the foot may be done mote 
simply by standing the leg in hot water. 
Galls.—See Saddle Galls, Wind Galls (pages 28, 


2). 

Glanders.—This disease may take a number of 
forms. In the form generally known as Fatcy, 
farcy buds appear on the skin, on such places as 
the inside of the hock. It may also take the form of 
a lung disease in which somewhat similar “buds” 
atise on the lungs themselves, the outward signs 
of the disease being akin to pneumonia. In all 
suspected cases a veterinary surgeon should be called 
in. Glanders is a contagious disease and it may be 
necessaty to notify the local police of an outbreak. 

Hemorrhage—See “Bleeding” (page 22). 

Influenza.—Both. horses and mules ate subject to 
influenza, which, as in human beings, is contagious. 
The symptoms are much like those of catarrh and 
are accompanied by fever. Treatment will be the 
same as fot catarrh, but the horse must be isolated. 

Kicks.—Superficial flesh wounds caused by a kick 
will be treated as given under “Stake Wounds”’ 
(page 29) and “Barbed-wire Wounds” (page 21). 
Bewate of wounds caused by a kick on the outside 
of the foreleg near the elbow, and on the inside of 
the thigh near the stifle-joint. In either case injury 
to the bone is probable and a vet should be called in. 

Mouth, Injury to.—Bad bitting will be the most 
frequent cause, and treatment will include attention 
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to that possibility. ‘The horse should be rested until 
the wound is healed. Healing is normally rapid. 

Mud Fever —May be caused by washing the legs 
after work without drying them adequately, or by 
clipping too close. Boric powder or boric in 
vaseline may be applied. Light exercise may be 
given to prevent the legs filling, and the bowels 
stimulated gently by green fodder or a little Epsom 
salts, while all hard food should be discontinued, or 
drastically reduced. 

Over-reach —Wound caused by hind foot striking 
corresponding foteleg in action. In horses which 
prove liable to this injury owing to theit conforma- 
tion over-teach boots may be used. The wound 
should be bathed clean with salt solution or hydro- 
gen petoxide solution and bandaged. An over- 
reach may be caused by uneven ground or by faulty 
shoeing; it frequently occurs when jumping on to 
soft ground, when the forefoot becomes embedded 
and cannot be freed in time to prevent its being 
struck by the corresponding hind foot. 

Poultices —Pain may be telieved in certain cases 
by the use of a poultice of warm bran or linseed 
meal applied rather wet. A poultice of tow in a cloth 
applied warm may also be used with success. 

Ringbone—Boney enlargement on the pastern 
between fetlock and coronet. Ringbone does not 
generally lend itself to simple treatment, and in 
cases or suspected cases the horse-owner will be 
well advised to obtain veterinary advice at least in 
the first instance. 

Roaring —In mild cases roating may be treated as 
whistling, see page 32. It has frequently been found 
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cover the swollen part with melted glue, taking 
cate not to apply it too hot. An essential corollary 
to treatment is to find the cause and stop its fe- 
currence if possible. 

Catarrh—Generally begins with sneezing and 
coughing followed by yellowish discharge from the 
nostril. Catatrh will usually take about a fortnight 
to disperse and will then leave the horse weak. 
There is no specific cure, and the best treatment is 
generally plenty of fresh air and attention to comfott; 
relief can usually be given by steaming the horse with 
hot water to which has been added friar’s balsam. 
The nostrils may be cleared out with tepid water. 
If an accompanying cough causes pain the throat 
may be rubbed with liniment, and easily swallowed 
food given. 

Colic —The tetm colic may be used for any of a . 
variety of symptoms of abdominal distress—rolling 
in the box, striking at the belly, sweating, pawing 
with the fore-foot, etc. Colic may also include 
flatulent colic, which simply means that the belly is 
inflated with wind. Colic is generally accompanied 
with constipation, and treatment should aim at 
cuting this and at relieving the pain. For the latter 
a dessettspoonful of ginger or four ounces of brandy 
may be given in a pint of water. If colic persists 
for any length of time veterinary advice should be 
called in. 

Constipation —The natural cures will be based on 
a study of the hotse’s feeds, and possibly by giving 
wet feeds and green fodder. Epsom salts may be 
administered. 

Corns.—Lameness, which can be mote or less 
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serious, 1s often due to the common corn; these are 
often caused by bad shoeing when the shoe is not 
cotrectly fitted. This type of lameness can usually 
be detected quite easily and can be obviated by 
regular removal of the shoe and cutting of the corn. 
In some cases cotns may be eradicated by burning 
out with sugar and a red-hot iron. 

Diarrhea.—As with constipation, the cure will 
depend on a study of the horse’s food, and dry 
feeding may help. If caused by worms it will be 
relieved by a drench made up of linseed oil, one and 
a half pints, mixed with turpentine, one and a half 
ounces. 

Fiye, Injury to.—Bathe the eye with a boric acid 
solution and in severe cases cover lightly with a cloth 
to protect from the tiring effect of light. If the cause 
of the injury is unknown, examine for foreign matter 
such as grit and wipe gently away. 

Farcy.—See “‘Glanders”’ (page 26). 

Filled Legs—During long periods in the stable 
the legs may fill from idleness, for which the best 
cute is light exercise. If one leg only fills the cause 
may be an injuty or, in a hunter, a thorn or small 
splinter. The cute in the latter case is obvious. 
Filled legs may also be a sign of too much hard food 
and in this case may lead to a further affection of the 
heels. The proportion of hard food should be re- 
duced and Epsom salts given, or in slight cases a 
substitution of bran may achieve the desired result. 

Fomentations.—The method of application is much 
the same as with ordinary human fomentations. 
The water should be as hot as the groom can beat 
it on his hand, the blanket or cloth dipped on it or 
25 
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that a mild roarer will be less distressed by the ail- 
ment out hunting if he is hacked to a meet, than if 
he is boxed there. Severe cases call for surgical 
treatment, such as the insertion of a tracheotomy 
tube, generally spoken of as “‘tubing,”’ or alterna- 
tively the Hobday operation on the vocal cords. 
Affections of the wind may be distinguished from 
the noise made by unfit horses, as in the former case 
the noise is made during the intake of breath, and 
in the latter during exhalation. | 

Saddle Galls (Girth Galls)—Saddle Galls may be 
divided into two classes, galls due to pressure and 
galls due to friction. In each individual case the gall 
must be due to some patticular cause, and discovery 
of this cause, and the devising of some method of 
ensuring that it will not recur, is as important as 
the cure of the gall already made. Rubbing with 
the hand two or three times in twenty-four hours, 
an application of a solution of one part methylated 
spitits in three parts water, is a good general treat- 
ment for simple swellings. Where the skin is 
broken or thete is any sign of severe inflammation, 
call in the vet. 

Sand Crack.—A ctack running down from the 
cotonet into the wall of the foot. It is usually a 
sion of ill health, which has caused a deterioration 
of the horn, and the ultimate cure will lie in an 
improvement in the horse’s health.. Immediate 
treatment would be fomentation applied to the foot, 
but the vet should be called in if possible. 

Shins, Sore—A. form of lameness which not in- 
frequently arises during the training of a point-to- 
point horse. It is caused by a blow on the foreleg 
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causing inflammation at the fore part of the cannon- 
bone. Cold applications and exercise confined to 
soft ground should effect a cure. 

Spavin (Bone).—Enlargement of the hock-joint. 
The treatment most usually applied will be firing, 
and a vet should therefore be called in. The dis- 
tinction of bone spavin from bog spavin is that it 
causes more pronounced lameness and that it is a 
bone ailment, whereas bog spavin is not. 

Spavin (Bog).—Swelling of the front and inner 
side of the hock due to an excess of synovia in the 
joint. Cold applications are the simplest cure. 

Speedy-cutting.—Sttiking of the inside of the knee- 
joint by the inside of the opposite foot. Special 
speedy-cutting boots may be obtained as treatment 
for this fault, but many people would consider that 
a habitually speedy-cutting horse was unsafe for 
otdinary wotk. Where the blow is caused by 
ovet-tiredness or lack of condition the remedy, 
however, is obvious. 

Staggers.—From the veterinary point of view this 
is no particular ailment, but a loose stable term used 
to indicate any one of a number of diseases in which 
distress causes a staggering movement. , 

Stake Wounds.—lf deep and bleeding extensively 
the wound may be dressed temporarily in the hunt- 
ing field, using safety-pins to hold the skin together 
and binding them with strips of bandage or torn 
handkerchief. On teturning to the stable the vet 
should be called in for anti-tetanus treatment if the 
wound is deep; if not, wash well with salt water 
solution or hydrogen peroxide solution. 

Stifle Slip—As the name implies, Stifle Slip is 
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dislocation of the stifle-cap. The leg will not bend 
properly and the horse therefore drags it behind 
him. The cure is a vet’s job, but the trouble may be 
eased by backing the horse, while pulling the leg 
forward with a rope round the pastern. 

Stings. —Stings are only likely to trouble the horse 
master considerably if they occur where they will be 
|| rubbed by saddle, girth, etc. Stings on the body 

| should be treated with vinegar or lemon juice. On 
the head ordinary household ammonia may be 
applied. 

Strangles—A contagious fever affecting horses, 
asses and mules. It is most common in young 
horses, and though it is essentially an infectious 
disease it is most likely to occur where over- 
crowding, overwork, over-excitement, etc., have 
reduced the animal’s resistance. At its mildest it is 
little more than a severe cold, but generally there 
is an abscess formed at the lower jaw, which may 
be expected to burst in about a week, and then heal. 
Treatment will include immediate isolation of the 
horse, which must be kept warm and as comfortable 
as possible. Fresh air, however, is essential. A red 
iodide blister may be rubbed in over the abscess, as 
lightly as possible to avoid distress. Constipation 
(see page 24) should be avoided. 

Stub Wounds——Lameness after hunting may be 
caused by a stub of wood caught between the frog 
and the bar of the foot or in the frog itself. In the 
former case the vet should be called in. In the latter 
disinfect by soaking the foot in a pail of disinfectant 
solution. If soreness persists stand the foot in hot 
linseed poultices until relieved. 
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Surfeit—The occurrence of small lumps on neck 
ot body. Since the cause is generally unsuitable 
feeding the cure will be a change of diet. A dose of 
physic may be given. 

Thorns. —Feeling carefully down the legs of horses 
on teturning from hunting is part of the normal drill 
of a stable. Fine forceps are more effective fot 
removing thorns when discovered than ate finget- 
nails. Obstinate cases may be helped by clipping 
away the hair round the thorn. Apply anti-phlogis- 
tine to the area from which the thorn has been taken. 
Beware of thorns of any size in or near joints, and 
do not hesitate to call in veterinary advice in such a 
case if in doubt. 

Thoroughpin.—A fluid filling (synovial dilatation) 
in front of the hock-joint and just above it, slightly 
anterior to the hamstring tendon, generally caused 
by a strain. This may cause lameness; treatment, 
which is, however, only effective if the thoroughpin 
is taken in its early stages, consists of a mild “work- 
ing” blister, and the maintenance of steady, light 
exercise. 

Thrush —A. disease of the frog of the foot, 
causing lameness and tecognizable by the offensive 
smell of the discharge from the cleft of the frog, 
which accompanies it. It is normally caused by dirt 
ot bad drainage of the stable, and where it occurs 
this should be looked into. The frog should be 
thoroughly washed out with warm water daily, 
catefully dried, and Stockholm tar applied. 

Treads.—Injury to the coronet by the opposite 
foot, ot by the hoof of another horse which has been 
approached very close, as at a gate. Treatment will, 
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in simple cases, be careful washing with salt solution 
and perhaps the application of iodine. 

Whistling —Whistling need not be in any way a 
serious ailment, and many whistlers have won 
important traces. To avoid the disease becoming 
pronounced and distressing the horse in his work, 
attention should be paid to clean food and to 
pteventing the formation of undue fatty tissue by 


_ tegular exercise. Feeding from ground-level instead 


of from a taised manger has been found helpful. 
Wind Galls—Swellings at the side of the fetlock. 
They are not normally serious, as they seldom cause 
distress or lameness. They may be reduced by 
bandaging and gentle massage. bad 
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Broken Bones—Out hunting only temporary telief 
can be given to a broken bone, but it is worth re- 
membering that quite a lot can be done with a crop 
and a silk handkerchief. In the case of a fractured 
atm ot leg the crop may be placed against the limb, 
on the side which will give most support, and 
bound round with its own lash and with a silk hand- 
kerchief. In the case of a broken atm, the arm should 
be taken out of the sleeve of the coat, the coat 
buttoned up again with the uninjured arm still in its 
sleeve, and the broken atm placed inside the coat as 
in a sling. 

In the case of a broken leg, where the break 
occuts below the knee, if the rider is wearing jodh- 
puts the crop may be used as a splint in a similar 
fashion. But remember that if the rider is wearing 
boots do not on any account attempt to pull them 
off. You will only cause intense pain and may in- 
crease the trouble considerably. The boot itself will 
act as a splint, and if the boot has eventually to be 
cut off let the doctor do it. | 

In cases such as a broken thigh or pelvis, or in 
any other case where the patient is unable to walk, 
temember that the nearest gate taken off its hinges, 
Ot preferably a wattle fence, will make an emergency — 
Stretcher. 

In the case of a broken collar bone the pain may 
be eased by supporting the wrist, high up near the 
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shoulder on the uninjured side, by means of a 
handkerchief or stock tied round the neck. 

Bruises —Most of the preparations likely to be 
found in the stable for the treatment of bruises or 
sprains in a horse, such as anti-phlogistine or 
sits fits may be applied equally well to the rider 
in time of need. Instructions for using them will 
usually be found with the preparation, though a 
cettain amount of cate should be exercised in their 
use, as some of the veterinary preparations may cause 
injury to the skin if applied too liberally. 

Concussion. — Any case of concussion, however 
slight, should be handed over to a doctor for ex- 
amination of treatment as soon as possible. In serious 
cases, get the patient to bed in the nearest house while 
the doctor is on his way, and remove the pillow. Never 
under any circumstances give, ot allow the patient to 
take, alcoholic stimulant in a case of concussion. 

Cuts. — A deep cut incurred in stables or out 
hunting must be given more attention than would 
otdinarily be necessary owing to the risk of tetanus. 
Iodine, Milton solution, Dettol, or some similar 
disinfectant may be applied, but if the cut is at all 
deep, call in a doctor to inject an anti-tetanus serum. 
Iodine should always be carried in the hunting field, 
but if it is not available, remember that whisky from 
your flask neat, or a strong mixture of whisky and 
water, will have an antiseptic effect. 

Kicks.—Treatment of kicks will generally divide 
into treatment for bruises or broken bones, which 
will be found under those headings. Remember in 
particular that if the skin has been broken a doctor 
should be called in to give an anti-tetanus serum, as 
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tetanus is always liable to be present on a horse’s 
hoof. If the rider has been winded by a slight blow 
in the stomach, remember that it will bring relief if 
you pick him up (or her) by the belt or the back of 
the breeches and lift him until only his head and toes 
ate on the ground. Doubling up the patient in this 
manner should bring relief quickly. Remember also 
that any injury to the head should be treated as 
setious and a doctor called in as soon as possible. 

Saddle Soreness.—If it may be said that there is no 
cute for sea-sickness save being sick, it is equally 
true that there is no real cure for saddle soreness 
except plenty of riding. At the same time, beginners 
who desire to be able to claim that they possess a 
sound seat, in evety sense of the word, may find that 
methylated spirit applied to those parts liable to be 
affected, before and not after the soreness has been 
incurred, is of assistance. 

If soreness has already been sustained, calamine 
lotion may be applied to the affected parts; it will 
ease the discomfort, though it will not help to 
harden the skin. For this reason creams should not 
be used, as they ate softening in their action. 

Stiffness —Almost all beginners are liable to stiff- 
hess, and quite often experienced riders as well, if 
they have not ridden for any length of time. As 
with saddle soreness the best cure is more riding, 
but a little Scrubb’s ammonia or ordinary washing 
soda, added to the water of a hot bath, will be of 
assistance, and a tablespoonful of ordinary table 
Mustatd, made into a paste with water and then 
added to the bath after riding, will go some way to- 
wards preventing stiffness. 
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IN THE STABLE 


Stable Construction —Many people may have to make 
a stable where they can, but whenever possible the 
following points should be borne in mind. 

The general site should be sheltered from the 
prevailing wind and on a good draining soil such 
as gtavel. There should be plenty of sunshine and _ 
air without draught. 

The boxes should not be placed under trees, 
because (1) the branches will blow and may scrape 
on the roof; (2) the yatd will always be full of 
leaves; (3) the droppings of birds ate a nuisance 
and unsightly; (4) there is the danger of a bough ot 
tree falling on the stable and probably injuring the 
inmates. 

Doors should face south, and be in two halves, 
slanted downwards and outwards where they join 
to keep out draught and wet. They should always 
Open outwards and should be capable of being 
opened right back against the wall. Bolts should be 
on the outside and should be of the hook and loop 
vatiety; there should be one on the top half and 
2 at the top and at the bottom of the lower 

alf. 

Windows are desirable, but not essential; they 
should be high enough to prevent a possible draught 
ftom playing on the horse’s back and loins, but 
Should not be so high that the horse cannot see out 
Of them. There should be bars between the box 
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and the glass and the windows should open out- 
wards. 

Projections —There should be no projecting fit- 

tings in a box other than those which are absolutely 
necessaty, for which see under “Feeding.” For 
this reason tock salt is better placed in the manger 
than in fittings on the wall, and electric light switches 
should be outside the boxes: if for any reason these 
have to be inside they should be placed high up and 
protected by a strong iton guard. Horses will 
always play with them if they can, and at the best 
will waste electricity and at the worst may electrocute 
themselves. 
Drainage —Dtains should be of the herting-bone 
type with an exit preferably at the back of the box. 
All drains should be open, to facilitate cleaning and 
obviate stoppages; they should be carried well 
beyond one end of the yard. The midden is best 
surrounded by a low brick wall, as this will not 
decay; it should be placed well away from the yard 
and down-wind of the stable in the prevailing wind. 
It is, however, more important that it should be 
downhill of the stable than down-wind of it. 

Drains should be flushed through with disinfectant 
at least once a week. 

Vermin.—Poison and traps should not be allowed 
in the stable. Horses are inveterate ratters, cats 
will keep the mice away and all food should be kept 
in metal bins. 

Tidiness —The appearance of any yatd, however 
humble, will be greatly added to by correct arrange- 
ment of its equipment. 

The stable and its surroundings should always be 
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kept swept and free from pieces, both for appear- 
ance and for practical reasons. | 

Brooms and takes should be stood with their 
heads uppermost against the wall, forks with their 
prongs downwards on the ground. » 

Spades, skips and sacks which are used for muck- 
ing out should be hung up outside the stable. 

Bedding —The appearance of a box can be greatly 
altered by the way in which it is bedded down; in 
normal circumstances no box should be larger than 
twelve feet square, as horses will not rest if given too 
much room. 

The best and most usual form of bedding is 
wheat straw, which should be spread evenly over 
the floor and banked up well round the sides. If 
the floor of the box is on a higher level than the 
ground outside, the straw should be kept back to 
allow of a small rectangular “door-mat.” This will 
keep the doorway tidy and will draw the hotrse’s 
attention to the step. If the floors are flush the straw 
should be twisted under a broom handle across the 
threshold. 

Stable Vices——These are dealt with at length in 
many books on Stable Management, but the follow- 
ing should be remembered: 

Most vices ate habits which ate formed through 

otedom or discomfott. : 

Kicking at the sides or door of the box may be 
cuted by temporarily lining these with green gotse. 

Crib-biting is serious; accessible woodwork 
Should be covered with zinc and the horse given 
{tee access to rock salt. 

Wind-sucking is caused in the first place by under- 
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nourishment and cold; it is incurable. Horses which 
indulge in it should be isolated, and should 
never be putchased. (See also page 53, “Buying a 
Hotse.”’) | 

Grooming.—See extract from Animal Management 
on page 240. 
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THE CARE OF TACK 


Washing. 7 | 3 
(1) Use warm, not hot, water, and glycerine soap. 
(2) Wet the soap, not the sponge. 

(3) Linen linings to saddles should be scrubbed 
with soap, and not too much water. 
(4) Undo all buckles. 


Drying. 

(1) Be careful to dry behind the buckles. 

(2) Never dry leather before the fire. 

(3) Stand saddles on their pommels round, but 
well away from, the fite, with the linings towards it, 
except if they are leather lined. 


Polishing. 
Leather work should be finished off and made 


Supple with saddle soap—applied to both sides of 
the saddle flaps. Never use boot polish. 


Metalwork. 


(1) Place bits, stirrups, etc., in water at once, 
cfore they get dry. 
(2) Steel should be cleaned with sand or Bath 
tick, as metal polish will have a harmful effect 
and render the metal far mote liable to rust. 
(3) Metal polish should be used on plated parts, 
“S sand will remove the plating. 
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(4) All metal patts should be thoroughly dried 
and steel may be finished with a burnisher. Never 
touch clean steel or the chains of the burnisher with 
the hand unless it is coveted with a rubber. 

(5) Curb chains may be easily and efficiently 
finished off by swinging them in a rubber. 
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To Clean Black Boots.—Sponge off all mud with a 
little warm water, and brush over when dry. The 
boot is now teady for polishing, which should be 
done with any good black boot polish and a bone. 
(The shank bone of a stag is the best.) A little 
polish should be applied and boned well in, and this 
process should be repeated several times. After 
boning apply more polish and finish off with a soft 
cloth. in the usual way. For those that have the 
time a very high surface may be attained by the use 
of white of egg, applied thinly after the final polish 
and then rubbed over very lightly with a soft cloth. 

To Clean Brown Boots the boning and polishing 
ate the same as for black boots. An excellent sur- 
face may be given by rubbing, in one direction 
only, with a clean wet cork; failing all else, the 
inside of a banana skin will give surprisingly good 
— tesults. 

Breeches —The leather strappings of breeches 
should be cleaned by temoving dirt with plain 
water ot a solution of methylated spirit and water. 
The strappings may then be sponged with cloth 
ball, obtainable in the correct shade for the breeches 
from the tailor. 

Washable White Hunting Breeches ——To avoid mud 
Stains, these should not be allowed to dry, but 


Should be placed in a bucket of cold water until they 
ate washed. 
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Hunting Coats made of Melton Cloth should be 
brushed and then lightly sponged to remove sweat 
and grease. A final brushing will be sufficient for 
black coats. Red coats should be treated with the 
liquid preparation sold by first-class makers. In- 
ferior brands should be avoided. 

Top Hats.— Many people use a proprietary 
“gloss,” but good results may be obtained by 
brushing with cold water and a stiff brush. When 
the water has dried the pile may be polished with an 
otdinaty polisher, which should be warmed. Top 
hats should never be stood on the brim or in a hot 
place. 


R. ANSELL WELLS. 
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BUYING A HORSE 


To the novice there is an atmosphere about the sale 
of horses at public auction which makes the whole 
business one to be looked at with befitting awe, as 
an activity reserved exclusively for the benefit of 
the “vety knowledgeable.” This is a false im- 
pression: one of two visits to the repository will 
be sufficient to overcome the strangeness of the 
surroundings, and then 4 little knowledge of the 
procedure involved, and of the phraseology which 
is in customaty use in these places, will enable the 
novice to avail himself of the opportunity, which 
does occur evety now and again, of picking up a 
bargain. 

Of course it is quite possible to make mistakes at 
auction sales, but, on the whole, one is less likely to 
be persuaded into buying an unsuitable horse on 
these occasions, than in the course of many a private 
deal, and with the generous facilities which are 
usually available for the testing of any warranties 
that may be given or implied, “dull must be the 
dog wot ’as any reason to complain.” 

Below are given some of the meanings which are 
usually attached to words and phrases used in the 
catalogue, together with some hints as to the practice 
Which is adopted at auction sales of horses. These 
will be found to vary slightly at sales in different 
Patts of the country, conducted by different firms of 
“uctioneers, but they are all more or less on the 
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same lines. The present instances are drawn from 
the conditions adhered to by Messrs. Warner, 
Sheppard és Wade of Leicester, and besides being 
vety good examples, they will be found to be 
extremely fair and equitable in practice. The in- 
formation and advice contained in this chapter is 
given as catefully as possible, but it will be plain 
that it can only be considered as a guide, and that 
no responsibility can be undertaken for ensuting 
that followers of it will not make mistakes. 

Let us now suppose that we wish to buy a horse 
and, not being able to find a suitable animal in the 
immediate neighbourhood, have decided to go to a 
sale. The best plan will be to go over on a Friday 
and look round the lots as they come in, which they 
usually do between the hours of 4.30 and 6.0 p.m. 
A catalogue with the lots correctly numbered will 
be handed to us and we shall find numbers on the 
stalls and boxes to correspond with those on the 
catalogue. When we have made our tour of in- 
spection we may have selected several horses, any 
one of which might prove to be what we want. 
If any of these horses is the only horse, or one of not 
mote than a pair sent up by its owner, and provided 
that the description in the catalogue does not con- 
tain the words “Not to be ridden at the Repository,” 
we may employ the services of one of the men and 
have these horses out for inspection. Having 
examined them, we may ride them round the exet- 
cise ting, and, if we like, jump them over the hurdle. 
If any of them is one of a stud (ze. a set of three 
horses or more belonging to the same owner) they 
may not be ridden except with the permission of the 
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owner, ot of his man who has come with them, but 
we may still have them out and examine them. 

The next step will be to come in good time on 
the Satutday morning and to make a further in- 
spection, and, if we like, try them again. So by 
12 o'clock, when the sale begins, we should have 
been able to fotm quite definite opinions and to 
arrange the “possibles” in some order of preference. 

The catalogue descriptions of the horses are 
important; the wording of them is packed with 
meaning, the full implication of which may only be 
gathered by an ability to read between the lines, 
born of a little knowledge and a good deal of 
previous experience. It is not possible to give a 
complete list of all the words and expressions which 
are used, but the following are the most important 
and those in the most general use. | 

The best description that can be given to any horse 
is Good Hunter, which is a complete warranty. In 
other words, a horse that is described as a Good 
Hunter must be sound in wind, eyes and action, 
must be quiet to ride and capable of being hunted, 
and can therefore be returned for practically any 
fault whatsoever. The next best thing to a Good 
Hunter is a Good Performer, but this is not so com- 
plete a warranty, as it only stipulates that a horse 
Must be sound enough in action to perform at the 
time of the sale, and therefore admits of an inherent 
Weakness which may develop later on, while if such 
@ Weakness should be discovered in a Good Hunter 
the horse may be claimed not to fulfil the conditions. 

Horses described as Hunters must be sound in 
Wind and eyes, quiet to tide and capable of being 
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hunted, while Hacks must be quiet to tide and 
sound in action. Horses described as Regularly 
Ridden and/or Driven must be quiet, and the words 
Believed to be Sound constitute a watranty of sound- 
ness: any of these warranties of soundness takes 
precedence over a Veterinary Surgeon’s Certificate, 
even if such should be lodged in the office. Thete 
ate two mote of the mote common descriptions 
which may be mentioned: a horse described as a 
Good ot Fine Mover, ot as having Good Action must 
not be lame, and a Good Polo Pony must be quiet to 
tide, sound in wind and eyes, must go to the ball 
and be capable of being played at polo. 

A study of the foregoing will show that the 
important part of these descriptions is what is lett 
out, rather than what is put in. There are, however, 
definite faults which must be mentioned: these vices 
or unsoundnesses ate Crib-biting, Wind-sucking and 
any Operation for Unsoundness of the Wind, such as 
tubing, etc. 

The conditions governing the auction sale of 
horses and applying to such points as the payment 
of money, liability for risk, arbitration, etc., are 
always clearly stated on the catalogues; if any horse 
is sent up with a description which does not fit the 
usual practice and definitions, the auctioneers may 
decide whether or not the wording which is used 
may be taken as a warranty. When a lot has been 
purchased it may be removed from the repository 
to the purchaset’s stables, and, if the purchase price 
is over twenty guineas and the horse does not 
fulfil the warranty implied by the description, the 
animal may be returned, provided that a notice to 
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this effect is in the hands of the auctioneers before 
o p.m. on the evening of the Monday following 
the sale, and that the horse has been despatched on 
its return journey before that time. If the price is 
between fifteen and twenty guineas the horse must 
be examined before removal from the repository, 
and, if taken away, cannot then be returned for 
unsoundness, which also applies when the horse 
is tried outside the premises for quietness to ride or 
drive. Any hotse, the price of which is under 
fifteen guineas, cannot be returned for lameness. 
These few notes should be sufficient to lay the 
foundations of a knowledge of auction sales which, 
when developed by experience, will enable intending 
purchasers to make the best of one of the most 
convenient, and one of the most straightforward, 
markets for horses. 


R. ANSELL WELLS. 
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SHOEING is an att for which a long apprenticeship 
is necessaty. ‘The blacksmith is a specialist who will 
know much more about his job than you do. An 
intelligent interest will keep him up to the mark. 
Remember that: 

(1) The shoe must be made to fit the foot, not the 
foot the shoe. 
(2) The foot should be pared so that the frog 
exerts an even pressure on the ground. 
_ (3) Shoes, like the human teeth, should be 
attended to regularly and not just when they need 
it. A lost shoe is a reflection on stable management. 

Loose Shoes.—Accidents will happen in the best- 
regulated stables, and sometimes heavy going will 
loosen a shoe, and the blacksmith’s services will be 
required. Unless this necessitates a great deal of 
toad-work the shoe should be removed. Cate must 
first be taken to see that the clenches are turned up. 
If a single loose clench is noticed in the hunting 
field, the trouble can often be prevented from going 
any fatther by tapping it down with a stirrup iron. 
Shoes should always be looked at before hunting. 
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THE accompanying chart (page 65) is intended to 
forma general guide to the basic principles of feedin 
horses, and, with that end in view, it has been kept 
as simple as possible; only the staple items of diet 
have been included, and the quantities of each have 
been given in those measurements which ate thought 
to be the easiest to determine quickly and fairly 
accutately. A double-handful is the amount that 
can be picked up by the two hands held together. 
It must be remembered that this chart is only a 
guide, it is nothing more; but it does attempt to 
lay down the general lines of the three feeds, and so 
to give a starting-point from which one may proceed 
to the special diet which each horse requires; these 
will vary with each individual horse, and no two 
horses will require exactly the same treatment. 
Food should be given in three feeds a day—morn- 
ing, 12.0 noon, and evening, usually about 5 o’clock. 
The food should be measured from the bins into a 
sieve and then turned into the manger. Care should 
always be taken to see that it is well mixed in the 
manger by stirring with the hand; if this is not done 
horses will pick out the oats and leave the rest. 
Water.—Hotses should always be watered before 
feeding. Unless this is done the water will wash the 
food through the stomach and it will be passed in an 
undigested state. 
Hay should be given after the feed is finished, 
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preferably in nets, as they save a great deal of waste 
and keep the horse occupied getting the hay out of 
them. If nets are not used the hay should be placed 
on the floor in one corner of the box, but never in 
the old-fashioned hay-racks. Remember that a 
horse is not a gitaffe, and prefers to feed off the 
eround, so food should not be placed too high. 
Nets must be high enough to ensure that horses 
cannot get their feet in them. 

Chaff is used to ensure that the horse does not 
bolt his oats; it may be given slightly damped. If 
this is done a brine solution should be used for the 
purpose. 

Salt, in any form, is good for horses and should 
always be available to them, preferably in the form 
of rock salt, a lump of which may be left lying in the 
manget. There is a certain risk of injury attaching to 
metal holders for rock salt, which are fastened to the 
wall, and for this reason they ate best dispensed with. 

Bulk.—Remember that a certain bulk of food is 
necessary for the welfare of a horse; a small quantity 
of highly concentrated food will not have the same 
effect. 

A good general tule is always to feed horses on 
the simplest plan, and recourse to “‘fancy feeding” 
with all sorts of little bits and messes is not to be 
encoutaged. This is not to say that this practice 
should be condemned out of hand; if a horse is a 
shy feeder any addition to the feed that will stimulate 
his interest, and make him eat up, is to be welcomed. 

Remember that, although it may not have occurred 
to you, hay has a taste which varies from meadow to 
meadow. For this reason horses will get tired of 
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theit hay if they ate fed for too long from the same 
stack: see that you ate in a position to give them q 
change of hay at regular intervals. 

The dung will afford a reliable guide as to the 
cottectness of the method of feeding employed. 

If horses do not eat up there is something wrong 
—a clean manget is the best reference for a stud- 
eroom. 

Two men cannot feed the same horse at the same 
time—feeding is a matter entirely between a man 
and his horse, and each pair must get to know each 
other and then be allowed to evolve their own 
methods. 


R. ANSELL WELLS. 
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At the Landing of the Romans. 
Tue first known reference to the horse in these 
islands is in Cesar’s Gallic War, Book IV, 24. 

“At Barbati, consilio Romanorum cognito pre- 
misso equitatu et essedariis, quo plerumque genere 
in preeliis uti consuerunt, reliquis copiis subsecuti 
nosttos navibus egredi prohibebant.”’ 

(“The barbarians, seeing the intention of the 
Romans (to land), sent out their horsemen and 
_charioteers, which they are accustomed to use in 
_watfare, followed by the test of their force, and 
_ attempted to prevent our disembarking.’’) 


Lhe Ancient British Charioteer. 


Thete is a mote detailed reference to the skill of 
Our carly ancestors as charioteers in Book IV, 33. 

_ “Ita mobilitatem equitum, stabilitatem peditum in 
Ptecliis prestant, ac tantum usu cotidiano et excetcita- 
Hone efficiunt uti in declivi ac prtecipiti loco incitatos 
“quos sustinere et brevi moderari ac flectere et per 
temonem percurrere et in iugo insistete et se inde 
In cutfus citissime tecipere consuerint.” 

(“They possess the mobility of cavalry and the 
steadiness of infantry. By daily practice they are so 
Skilled that they ate able to gallop their horses down 
— steepest ground, to pull up and turn quickly, 
a aida along the pole to the yoke, and then 

A instantly to the chariot.” 
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Ir is a cold countty. The horses bred here ate of 
a superior quality, and have great speed. Their 
hoofs ate so hard that they do not require shoeing, 
The natives are in the practice of galloping them on 
declivities where other cattle could not or would 
not venture to tun. They asserted that not lon 
since there were still found in this province horses 
of the breed of Alexander’s celebrated Bucephalus, 
which were all foaled with a particular mark in the 
forehead. The whole of the breed was in the 
possession of one of the king’s uncles, who, upon 
his refusal to yield them to his nephew, was put to 
death; whereupon his widow, exasperated at the 
murder, caused them all to be destroyed; and thus 
the race was lost to the world. 


IN BALASHAN 


From The Travels of Marco Polo. 


Circa 1300. 
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PONIES IN THE ANTARCTIC 


The Voyage Out. | 

Thursday, December 1—The month opens well on 
the whole. During the night the wind increased; 
we wotked up to 8, to 9, and to 9.5 knots. Stiff 
wind from N.W. and confused sea. Awoke to 
much motion. 

The ship a queer and not altogether cheerful 
sight under the circumstances. 

Below one knows all space is packed as tight as 
human skill can devise—and on deck! Under the 
forecastle fifteen ponies side by side, seven one side, 
eight the other, heads together and groom between 
—swaying continually to the plunging, irregular 
motion. 

One takes a look through a hole in the bulkhead 
and sees a tow of heads with sad, patient eyes come 
Swinging up together from the starboard side, 
whilst those on the port swing back; then up come 
the port heads, whilst the starboard recede. It 
seems a terrible ordeal for these poor beasts to stand 
this day after day for weeks together, and indeed 
though they continue to feed well the strain quickly 
drags down their weight and condition; but never- 
theless the trial cannot be gauged from human 
Standards. ‘There are horses which never lie down, 
and all horses can sleep standing; anatomically they 
Possess a ligament in each leg which takes their weight 
Without strain. Even our poor animals will get rest 
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and sleep in spite of the violent motion. Some 4 oy 
5 tons of fodder and the ever-watchful Anton take 
up the remainder of the forecastle space. . . . 


At Work. 


Saturday, January 7—The ponies ate workin 
well now, but beginning to give some excitement 
On the whole they are fairly quiet beasts, but the 
get testive with their loads, mainly but indirectly 
owing to the smoothness of the ice. They know 
pertectly well that the swingle trees and traces ate 
hanging about their hocks and hate it. (I imagine 
It gives them the nervous feeling that they are 
going to be carried off their feet.) This makes it 
hard to start them, and when going they seem to 
appreciate the fact that the sledges will overrun 
them should they hesitate or stop. The result is that 


they ate constantly fretful, and the more nervous 


ones tend to become tefractory and unmanageable. 

Oates is splendid with them—I do not know 
what we should do without him. 

I did seven journeys with ponies and got off with 
a bump on the head and some scratches. 

One pony got away from Debenham close to the 
ship, and galloped the whole way in with its load 
behind; the load capsized just off the shore and the 
animal and sledge dashed into the station. Oates 
vety wisely took this pony straight back for another 


load. 
From the personal journals of 
Captain R. F. Scott, R.N., of 
his last expedition to the South 

Pole, 1911-12. 
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] NEVER tied my horses, but turned them loose near 
the hut in which I slept. They never went more 
than a few yards away, and I could hear them stamp- 
ing and crazing all night, and every morning they 
were waiting for me at the door. Both were terribly 
afraid of the jungle at night, and when there was no 
etass neat 1 had to cut some and bring it near the 
hut, for they refused to be left alone and would not 
eat when I staked them out in the coarse jungle 

gtass. I tried it once or twice, but no sooner had I 

left them than they started to call me, and when I 

_teturned to them I found them trembling with fear. 
This was probably due to the fact that they had been 
born in the wilds and could scent wild animals and 
danger. 

With our solitary open-air life Mancha had 
developed his natural instinct of observation, and 
by this time he was like an excellent watchdog. 
Long before I could detect anything he would some- 
mes lift his head, prick up his ears, and sniff the 
alt, Opening his nostrils wide. Presently he would 
“come testless and sometimes he gave a soft 
nicker, as if trying to speak. After a while a man 
might appear, although often I could discover 
Nothing, but I was fully aware that the horse must 

‘ve smelt some animal or had heard a strange 
ee. Once when we were nearing a little stream 
€ horses became vety nervous and troublesome. 
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Mancha had been all nerves for some time, and 
when we came to the muddy edge of the stream the 
guide pointed to some spoors that were still fillin 

with water and said, “Tigre” (tiger). Our arrival] 
must have frightened the beast away, but I was 
amazed and puzzled how Mancha could know the 
smell, tigers being unknown in his “querencia,” as 
the Argentine gauchos so prettily call the region 
where a horse is born. ‘‘Querer” means “to like” 
ot “to love,” and “querencia” is the noun. It is 4 
well-known fact among tange people that any 
horse ot cow will always return to its “querencia” 
if it can escape and if there are no fences to prevent 
it from so doing. I have known animals to travel 
almost fabulous distances, crossing mountains, 
rivers and deserts to appear finally back in their 
“querencia.”’ With the progress of civilization they 
have less and less opportunity to give us proof of 
this and other wonderful instincts they still possess. 


A. F. TSCHIFFELY: 
Southern Cross to Pole Star, 
1933. 
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ON THE HIGHWAYMAN’S MARE 

“Your mate,” said I, standing stoutly up, being a 

tall boy now; “I never saw such a beauty, sir. Will 
ou let me have a ride of her?” 

“Think thou could’st ride her, lad? She will 
have no burden but mine. Thou could’st never 
tide her. Tut! [I would be loth to kill thee.” 

“Ride her!” I cried with the bravest scorn, for 

she looked so kind and gentle; “there never was 
horse upon Exmoor foaled, but I could tackle in 
half an hour. Only I never tide upon saddle. Take 
_ them leathers off of her.” 
He looked at me with a dry little whistle, and 
thrust his hands into his breeches-pockets, and so 
egtinned that I could not stand it. And Annie laid 
hold of me in such a way that I was almost mad 
with her. And he laughed and approved her fot 
doing so. And the worst of all was—he said 
hothing, 

Get away, Annie, will you? Do you think J am 
4 fool, good sir? Only trust me with her, and I 
will not over-ride her.” | 

‘For that I will go bail, my son. She is liker to 
over-ride thee. But the ground is soft to fall upon, 
after all this rain. Now come out into the yatd, 
young man, for the sake of your mother’s cabbages. 
‘nd the mellow straw-bed will be softer for thee, 
“ince pride must have its fall. I am thy mothet’s 
sousin, boy, and am going up to house. Tom 
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Fageus is my name, as everybody knows; and thig 
is my young mare, Winnie.” 

What a fool I must have been not to know it at 
once! Tom Fageus, the great highwayman, and hig 
young blood-mate, the strawberry! Already hey 
fame was noised abroad, nearly as much as hey 
master’s; and my longing to ride her grew tenfold, 
but fear came at the back of it. Not that I had the — 
smallest feat of what the mare could do to me, by 
fair play and horse-trickery; but that the glory of 
sitting upon her seemed to be too great for me; 
especially as there were tumours abroad that she 
was not a mare after all, but a witch. However, she 
looked like a filly all over, and wonderfully beauti- 
ful, with her supple stride, and soft slope of shoulder, 
and glossy coat beaded with water, and prominent 
eyes, full of love or of fire. Whether this came from 
her Eastern blood of the Arabs newly imported, and 
whether the cream-colour, mixed with our bay, led 
to that bright strawberry tint, is certainly more than 
I can decide, being chiefly acquainted with farm- 
horses. And these come of any colour and form; 
you never can count what they will be, and are 
lucky to get four legs to them. 

Mr. Fageus gave his mare a wink, and she walked 
demurely after him, a bright young thing, flowing 
over with life, yet dropping her soul to a higher one, 
and led by love to anything; as the manner is of 
females, when they know what is best for them. 
Then Winnie trod lightly upon the straw, because It 
had soft muck under it, and her delicate feet came 
back again. 


“Up for it still, boy, be ye?” Tom Faggus stopped 
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and the mare stopped there; and they looked at me 
provokinely. 

“Is she able to leap, sir? There is good take-off 
on this side of the brook.” 

Mr. Fageus laughed very quietly, turning round 
to Winnie, so that she might enter into it. And she, 
for her part, seemed to know exactly where the 
joke was. 

“Good tumble-off, you mean, my boy. Well, 
there can be small harm to thee. I am akin 
to thy family, and know the substance of their 
skulls.” 

“Let me get up,” said I, waxing wroth, for 
reasons I cannot tell you, because they ate too mani- 
fold; “take off your saddle-bag things. I will try 
not to squeeze her ribs in, unless she plays nonsense 
with me.” 

Then Mr. Fagegus was up on his mettle, at this 
ptoud speech of mine; and John Fry was running up 
all the while, and Bill Dadds, and half a dozen. 
Tom Fagegus gave one glance around, and then 
dropped all regard for me. The high repute of his 
mate was at stake, and what was my life compared 
to it? Through my defiance, and stupid ways, 
here was I in a dullo, and my legs not come 
to their strength yet, and my arms as limp as a 
herring. 

Something of this occurred to him, even in his 
wrath with me, for he spoke very softly to the filly, 
who now could scatce subdue herself; but she 
drew in her nostrils, and breathed to his breath, and 
did all she could to answer him. 

“Not too hard, my dear,” he said; “let him gently 
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down on the mixen. That will be quite enough.” 
Then he turned the saddle off, and I was up in a 
moment. She began at first so easily, and pricked 
her eats so lovingly, and minced about as if pleased 
to find so light a weight on her, that I thought she 
knew I could ride a little, and feared to show any 
capets. “Gee wuge, Polly,” cried I, for all the men 
were now looking on, being then at the leaving-off- 
time; “Gee wuge, ‘Polly, and show what thou 
be’est made of.” With that I plugged my heels into 
her, and Billy Dadds flung his hat up. 

Nevertheless, she outraged not, though her eyes 
were frightening Annie, and John Fry took a pick 
to keep him safe; but she cutbed to and fro, with 
her strong fore-arms rising, like springs ingathered, 
waiting and quivering grievously, and beginning to 
sweat about it. Then her master gave a shrill clear 
whistle, when her ears were bent towards him, and 
I felt her form beneath me gathering up like whale- 
bone, and her hind-legs coming under her, and I 
knew that I was in for it. 

First she reared upright in the air, and struck me 
full on the nose with her comb, till I bled worse than 
Robin Snell made me, and then down with her fore- 
feet deep in the straw, and her hind-feet going to 
heaven. Finding me stick to her still like wax (for 
my mettle was up as hers was), away she flew with 
me, swifter than ever I went before, or since, I 
trow. She drove full-head at the cob-wall—‘ Oh, 
Jack, slip off,” screamed Annie—then she turned 
like light, when I thought to crush her, and ground 
my left knee against it. “Mux me,” I cried, for my 
breeches wete broken, and short words went the 
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furthest—“If you kill me, you shall die with me.” 
Then she took the court-yatd gate at a leap, knock- 
ing my words between my teeth, and then right over 
a quickset hedge, as if the sky were a breath to her; 
and away for the water-meadows, while I lay on her 
neck like a child at the breast, and wished I had 
never been born. Straight away, all in the front of 
the wind, and scattering clouds atound her, all I 
knew of the speed we made was the frightful flash 
of her shoulders, and her mane like trees in a tempest. 
I felt the earth under us rushing away, and the air 
left far behind us, and my breath came and went, 
and I prayed to God, and was sorty to be so late of 
its 

All the long swift while, without power of 
thought, I clung to her crest and shoulders, and dug 
my nails into her cteases, and my toes into her 
flank-patt, and was proud of holding on so long, 
though sure of being beaten. Then in her fury at 
feeling me still, she rushed at another device for 
it, and leaped the wide water-trough sideways 
actoss, to and fro, till no breath was left in me. 
The hazel-boughs took me too hard in the face, 
and the tall dog-briats got hold of me, and the ache 
of my back was like crimping a fish; till 1 longed to 
give up, and lay thoroughly beaten, and lie there and 
die in the cresses. But there came a shrill whistle 
from up the home-hill, where the people had hurried 
to watch us; and the mare stopped as if with a 
bullet; then set off for home with the speed of a 
swallow, and going as smoothly and silently. 1 
never had dreamed of such delicate motion, fluent, 
and graceful, and ambient, soft as the breeze flitting 


bie 


over the flowers, but swift as the summer lightning — 
I sat up again, but my strength was all spent, and no 
time left to recover it; and at last, as she rose at ous 
gate like a bird, I tumbled off into the mixen. . 


i 
~ 


R. D. Buacxmore; | 
Lorna Doone. 
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THE FIRST RIDE 


AND it came to pass that, as I was standing by the 
doot of the barrack stable, one of the grooms came 
out to me, saying, “I say, young gentleman, | wish 
you would give the cob a breathing this fine 
morning.” 

“Why do you wish me to mount him?” said I; 
“vou know he is dangerous. I saw him fling you 
off his back only a few days ago.” 

“Why, that’s the very thing, master. I’d rather 
see anybody on his back than myself; he does not 
like me; but, to them he does, he can be as gentle as 
a lamb.” 

“But suppose,” said I, “that he should not like 
meP”’ 

“We shall soon see that, master,” said the gtoom; 
“and, if so be he shows temper, I will be the first to 
tell you to get down. But there’s no fear of that; 
you have never angeted or insulted him, and to 
such as you, I say again, he’ll be as gentle as a lamb.” 

“And how came you to insult him,” said I, 
“knowing his temper as you do?” 

“Merely through forgetfulness, master. 1 was 
tiding him about a month ago, and having a stick 
in my hand, I struck him, thinking I was on another 
hotse, or rather thinking of nothing at all. He has 
never forgiven me, though before that time he was 
the only friend I had in the world; I should like to 
see you on him, master.” : 
F 81 
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““T should soon be off him; I can’t ride.”’ 

“Then you are all right, master; there’s no fear 
Trust him for not hurting a young gentleman, ap 
officet’s son who can’t ride. If you were a black. 
guard dragoon, indeed, with long spurts, ’twete 
another thing; as it is, hell treat you as if he wete 
the elder brother that loves you. Ride! he'll soon 
teach you to tide, if you leave the matter with him, 
He’s the best riding master in all Ireland, and the 
gentlest.” 

The cob was led forth; what a tremendous 
creature. I had frequently seen him before, and 
wondered at him; he was barely fifteen hands, but 
he had the girth of a metropolitan dray-hotse, his 
head was small in comparison with his immense 
neck, which curved down nobly to his wide back, 
His chest was broad and fine, and his shoulders 
models of symmetry and strength; he stood well 
and powerfully upon his legs, which were some- 
what short. In a word, he was a gallant specimen 
of the genuine Irish cob, a species at one time not 
uncommon, but at the present day nearly extinct. 

“There!”’ said the groom, as he looked at him, 
half-admirinegly, half-sorrowfully. ‘“‘With sixteen 
stone on his back, he’ll trot fourteen miles in one 
hour; with your nine stone, some two and _ half 
more, ay, and clear a six-foot wall at the end of it.” 
» “Tm half afraid,” said I. “I had rather you would 
tide him.” 

“T’d rather so, too, if he would let me; but he 
remembers the blow. Now, don’t be afraid, young 
master, he’s longing to go out himself. He’s been 
trampling with his feet these three days, and 1 
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know what that means; he’ll let anybody ride him 
but myself, and thank them; but to me he says, 
‘No! you struck me.’” 4 

“But,” said I, ““where’s the saddle?” 

“Never mind the saddle; if you are ever to be a 
frank rider, you must begin without a saddle; 
besides, if he felt a saddle, he would think you don’t 
trust him, and leave you to yourself. Now, before 
you mount, make his acquaintance—see there, how 
he kisses you and licks your face, and see how he lifts 
his foot, that’s to shake hands. You may trust him— 
now you ate on his back at last; mind how you hold 
the bridle—gently, gently! It’s not four pair of 
hands like yours can hold him if he wishes to be off. 
Mind what I tell you—leave it all to him.” 

Off went the cob at a slow and gentle trot, too 
fast and tough, however, for so inexperienced a 
tider. I soon felt myself sliding off, the animal 
petceived it too, and instantly stood stone still till 
Thad righted myself; and now the groom came up: 
“When you feel yourself going,” said he, “don’t lay 
hold of the mane, that’s no use; mane never yet 
Saved man from falling, no more than straw from 

fowning; it’s his sides you must cling to with your 
calves and feet, till you learn to balance yourself. 
That’s it, now abtoad with you; I’ll bet my comrade 
* Pot of beer that you'll be a regular rough rider 
y the time you come back.” 

Nd so it proved; I followed the directions of the 
st0om, and the cob gave me every assistance. How 
“asy is riding, after the first timidity is got over, to 
Bele and youthful limbs; and there is no second 
“at. The creature soon found that the netves of his 
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tider were in ptoper tone. Turning his head hal 
round he made a kind of whining noise, flung out q 
little foam, and set off. | 

In less than two hours I had made the circuit of 
the Devil’s Mountain, and was returning along the 
road, bathed with perspiration, but screaming with 
delight; the cob laughing in his equine way, scatter 
ing foam and pebbles to the left and right, and 
trotting at the rate of sixteen miles an hour. 

Oh, that ride! that first ride!—most truly it was 
an epoch in my existence; and I still look back to it 
with feelings of longing and tegtet. People ma 
talk of first love—it is a very agreeable event, I dare 
say—but give me the flush, and triumph, and 
glorious sweat of a fitst ride, like mine on the 
mighty cob. My whole frame was shaken, it is true; 
and duting one long week I could hardly move foot 
ot hand; but what of that? By that one trial I had 
become free, as I may say, of the whole equine 
species. No more fatigue, no mote stiffness of 
joints, after that first ride round the Devil’s Hill on 
the cob. 

GEORGE Borrow: 
Lavengro, 
1851. 
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THE ITALIAN RIDING MASTER 


Wuen the right virtuous Edward Wotton and I 
wete at the Emperor’s Court together, we gave 
ourselves to learn horsemanship of John Pietro 
Pugliano, one that with great commendation had 
the place of an Esquire in his stable; and he, accord- 
ing to the fertileness of the Italian wit, did not only 
afford us the demonstration of his practice, but 
sought to enrich our minds with the contemplations 
therein which he thought most precious. But with 
none I remember mine eats were at any time more 
loaden, than when (either angered with slow pay- 
ment, of moved with our learner-like admiration) 
he exercised his speech in the praise of his faculty. 
He said soldiers were the noblest estate of mankind, 
and horsemen the noblest of soldiers. He said 
they were the masters of wat, and ornaments of 
peace; speedy goers, and strong abiders; triumphers 
both in camps and courts. Nay, to so unbelieved a 
point he proceeded, as that no earthly thing bred 
such wonder to a prince as to be a good horseman. 
Skill of government was but a pedanteria in compati- 
son. Then would he add certain praises, by telling 
What a peerless beast a horse was, the only service- 
able courtier without flattery, the beast of most 
Ycauty, faithfulness, courage, and such more, that 
if | had not been a piece of a logician before I came 
to him, I think he would have persuaded me to have 


Wished myself a horse. Puriire SIDNEY: 


An Apology for Poetry, 1595. 
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BLACKBERRY GOES TO CHURCH 


“Now, my dear, my proposal is this: there ate oy; 
two plough-hotses, the Colt that has been in oy; 
family these nine years, and his companion Black. 
berry, that has scarce done an earthly thing for this 
month past. They are both grown fat and lazy, 
Why should not they do something as well as we? 
And let me tell you, when Moses has trimmed them 
a little, they will cut a very tolerable figure.” 

To this proposal I objected that walking would be 
twenty times more genteel than such a paltry con- 
veyance, as Blackberry was wall-eyed, and the Colt 
wanted a tail; that they had never been broke to the 
rein, but had a hundred vicious tricks; and that we 
had but one saddle and pillion in the whole house. 
All these objections, however, were over-tuled; 
so that I was obliged to comply. The next morning 
I perceived them not a little busy in collecting such 
matetials as might be necessary for the expedition; 
but, as I found it would be a business of time, I 
walked on to the church before, and they promised 
speedily to follow. I waited near an hour in the 
reading-desk for their arrival, but not finding them 
come as expected, I was obliged to begin, and went 
through the service, not without some uneasiness 
at finding them absent. This was increased when 
all was finished, and no appearance of the family. 
I therefore walked back by the horseway, which was 
five miles round, though the footway was but two, 
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and, when got about half-way home, perceived the 
rocession marching slowly forward towards the 

chutch; my son, my wife, and the two little ones 
exalted on one horse, and my two daughters upon 
the other. I demanded the cause of their delay; but 
I soon found by their looks they had met with a 
thousand misfortunes on the road. The horses had 
at first refused to move from the door, till Mr. 
Burchell was kind enough to beat them forward for 
about two hundred yards with his cudgel. Next, 
the straps of my wife’s pillion broke down, and 
they wete obliged to stop to repair them before they 
could proceed. After that, one of the horses took 
it into his head to stand still, and neither blows nor 
entreaties could prevail with him to proceed. It 
was just recovering from this dismal situation that 
I found them; but perceiving everything safe, I own 
their present mortification did not much displease 
me, as it would give me many opportunities of 
future triumph, and teach my daughters more 
humility. | 
. OLIVER GOLDSMITH: 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN’S CHARGER 


I REMEMBER a superb Lithuanian horse, which no 
money could have bought. He became mine by ap 
accident, which gave me an opportunity of showing 
my horsemanship to a great advantage. I was at 
Count Przobossky’s noble country-seat in Lithuania, 
and remained with the ladies at tea in the drawing. 
room, while the gentlemen were down in the yard 
to see a young horse of blood which had just 
atrived from the stud. We suddenly heard a noise 
of distress; I hastened downstairs, and found the 
horse so untuly, that nobody durst approach or 
mount him. The most resolute horsemen stood 
dismayed and aghast; despondency was expressed 
in every countenance, when, in one leap, I was on 
his back, took him by surprise, and worked him 
quite into gentleness and obedience, with the best 
display of horsemanship I was master of. Fully to 
show this to the ladies, and save them unnecessaty 
trouble, I forced him to leap in at one of the open 
windows of the tea-room, walked round several 
times, pace, trot, and gallop, and at last made him 
mount the tea-table, there to repeat his lessons in a 
pretty style of miniature which was exceedingly 
pleasing to the ladies, for he performed them 
amazingly well, and did not break either cup of 
saucer. 
The Travels of Baron Munchausen, 


1792. 
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TRIAL & ERROR 


“JT cAN see he’s a tipping fine horse,” he said at 
length. “I think I should like to try him.” 

Miss Knox changed countenance perceptibly, and 
gave a perturbed glance at Flurry. Flurry remained 
impenetrably unamiable. : 

“I don’t pretend to be a judge of horses,” went 
on Mr. Shute. “I dare say I needn’t tell you that!” 
with a very engaging smile at Miss Sally, “but I like 
this one awfully.” 

As even Philippa said afterwards, she would not 
have given herself away like that over buying a reel 
of cotton. 

"Are you quite sure that he’s really the sort of 
horse you want?” said Miss Knox, with rather more 
colour in her face than usual; “he’s only four years 
old, and he’s hardly a finished hunter.” 

The object of ‘her philanthropy looked rather 
Puzzled. “What! can’t he jump?” he said. 

Is it jump?” exclaimed Michael Hallahane, 
unable any longer to contain himself. “Is it the 

Otse that jumped five foot of a clothes line in 
efetnan’s yard, and not a one on his back 
Btishimself, and didn’t - leave .so much, -as.-the 
ek: of his hoof on the quilt that was hanging 
hi That’s about good enough,”’ said Mr. Shute, with 

S large friendly laugh. “‘What’s your price, 

nox? I must have the horse that jumped the 
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ate some jolly looking banks over there.” 

“My ptice is a hundred sovereigns,” said Flurry 
“You can try him if you like.” . 

“Oh, don’t!” cried Sally impulsively, but Ber. 
natd’s foot was already in the stirrup. “I call it 
disgraceful!” I heard het say in a low voice to her 
kinsman, “you know he can’t ride.” 

The kinsman permitted himself a malign smile, 
“That’s his look-out,” he said. 

Perhaps the unexpected docility with which 
Moonlighter allowed himself to be manceuvred 
through the crowd was due to Bernard’s thirteen 
stone; at all events, his progress through a gate 
into the next field was unexceptionable. Bernard, 
however, had no idea of encouraging this tranquillity. 
He had come out to gallop, and without further 
ceremony he drove his heels into Moonlighter’s 
sides, and took the consequences in the shape of a 
very fine and able buck. How he remained within 
even visiting distance of the saddle it is impossible 
to explain; perhaps his early experience in the rigging 
stood him in good stead in the matter of hanging 
on by his hands; but, however, preserved, he did 
remain, and went away down the field at what he 
himself subsequently described as “the rate of knots.” 

Flurry flung away his cigarette and ran to a point 
of better observation. We all ran, including Michael 
Hallahane and various onlookers, and were in time to 
see Mr. Shute charging the least advantageous spot 
in a hollow-faced furzy bank. Nothing but the grey 
horses’s extreme activity got the pair safely ove! 
he jumped it on a slant, changed feet in the heart 0 


go 


quilt! I'd like to try him, if you don’t mind. There 
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a furze-bush, and was lost to view. In what relative 
positions Bernard and his steed alighted was to us 
a matter of conjecture; when we caught sight of 
them again, Moonlighter was running away, with 
his rider still on his back, while the slope of the 
ground lent wings to his flight. 

“That young gentleman will be apt to be killed,” 
said Michael Hallahane with composute, not to say 
enjoyment. 

“He'll be into the long bog with him pretty 
soon,” said Flurry, his keen eye tracking the fugitive. 

“Oh!—I thought he was off that time!” ex- 
claimed Miss Sally, with a gasp in which consterna- 
tion and amusement were blended. ‘There! He 
is into the bog!” 

It did not take us long to arrive at the scene of 
disaster, to which, as to a dog-fight, other foot- 
runners were already hurrying, and on our arrival 
we found things looking remarkably unpleasant 
for Mr. Shute and Moonlighter. The latter was 
sunk to his withers in the sheet of black slime into 
which he had stampeded; the former, submerged to 
the waist three yards farther away in the bog, was 
trying to drag himself towards firm ground by the 
aid of tussocks of wity grass. 

“Hit him!’? shouted Flurry. “Hit him! He’ll 
sink if he stops there!” Mr. Shute turned on his 
adviser a face streaming with black mud, out of 
which his brown eyes and white teeth gleamed with 
undaunted cheerfulness. | 

‘All jolly fine,” he called back. “If I let go this 
grass Ill sink too!” 

A shout of laughter from the male portion of the 
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spectators sympathetically greeted this announce- 
ment, and a dozen equally futile methods of escape 
were suggested. Among those who had joined us 
was, fortunately, one of the many boys who per- 
vaded the fair selling halters, and, by means of 
several of these knotted together, a line of commu- 
nication was established. Moonlighter, who had 
fallen into the state of inane stupor in which horses 
- in his plight so often indulge, was roused to activity 
by showers of stones and imprecations but faintly 
chastened by the presence of ladies. Bernard, 
hanging on to his tail, belaboured him with a cane, 
| and, finally, the reins proving good, the task of 
towing the victims ashore was achieved. 
“He’s mine, Knox, you know,” were Mr. Shute’s 
| first words as he scrambled to his feet. ‘“‘He’s the 
best horse I ever got across—worth twice the 
money!” 
“Faith, he’s aisy plased!”’ remarked a bystander. 
_ “Oh, do go and borrow some dry clothes,” inter- 
posed Philippa practically. “Surely there must be 
some one——” 
“'There’s a shop in the town where he can strip 
a peg for thirteen shillings and ninepence,” said 
Flurry grimly. “I wouldn’t care myself about the 
clothes you’d borrow here!”’ | 
The morning sun shone jovially upon Moon- 
lighter and his rider, caking momently the black bog 
stuff with which both were coated, and as the group 
disintegrated, and we turned to go back, every man 
present was pleasurably aware that the buttons of 
Mr. Shute’s riding breeches had burst at the knee, 
causing a large triangular hiatus above his gaiter. 
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“Well,” said Flurry conclusively to me as we 
retraced out steps, “I always thought the fellow 
was a fool, but I never thought he was such a 
damned fool.” 


F. CE. SOMERVILLE and Martin Ross: 
Some Experiences of an Irish B.M. 
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HORSEMANSHIP IN THE PICK WICKIAN 
SENSE 


“BLEss my soul!” said Mr. Pickwick, as they stoog 
upon the pavement while the coats were being pu; 
in. “Bless my soul! Who’s to drive? I never 
thought of that.” 

“Oh! you, of coutse,” said Mr. Tupman. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Snodgrass. 

“T!”? exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“Not the slightest fear, sir,” interposed the 
hostler. “Warrant him quiet, sir; a hinfant in arms 
might drive him.” 

“He don’t shy, does he?” inquired Mr. Pickwick, 

“Shy, sir? He wouldn’t shy if he was to meet a 
vagein-load of monkeys with their tails burnt off.” 

The last recommendation was indisputable. Mr. 
Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass got into the bin; Mt. 
Pickwick ascended to his perch, and deposited his 
feet on a floor-clothed shelf, erected beneath it for 
that purpose. 

“Now, shiny Villiam,” said the hostler to the 
deputy hostler, ‘‘give the gen’l’m’n the ribbins.” 
“Shiny Villiam’—so called, probably, from his 
sleek hair and oily countenance—placed the reins 
in Mr. Pickwick’s left hand; and the upper hostlet 
thrust a whip into his right. 

“Wo-o!” cried Mr. Pickwick, as the tall quad- 
tuped evinced a decided inclination to back into 
the coffee-room window. 
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“Wo-o!”? echoed Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snod- 
etass, from the bin. 

“Only his playfulness, gen’l’m’n,” said the head 
hostler encouragingly. “‘Jist kitch hold on him, 
Villiam.” The deputy testrained the animal’s 
impetuosity, and the principal tan to assist Mr. 
Winkle in mounting. 

“'T’other side, sir, if you please.” 

“Blowed if the gen’)’mn’ n worn’t a gettin’ up on 
the wrong side,” whispered a grinning post-boy to 
the inexptessibily gratified waiter. 

Mr. Winkle, thus instructed, climbed into his 
saddle, with about as much difficulty as he would 
have experienced in getting up the side of a first- _ 
rate man-of-war. 

“ALL tight?” inquired Mr. Pickwick, with an 
inward presentiment that it was all wrong. 

FAdt tight, si replied Mr. Winkle faintly. 

“Let ’em go,” cried the hostler. ‘Hold him in, 
sit,” and away went the chaise, and the saddle- 
horse, with Mr. Pickwick on the box of the one, 
and Mr. Winkle on the back of the other, to the 
delight and gratification of the whole inn yard. 

“What makes him go sideways?” said Mr. Snod- 
grass in the bin, to Mr. Winkle in the saddle. 

“T can’t imagine,” replied Mr. Winkle. His horse 
was drifting up the street in the most mysterious 
manner—side first, with his head towards one side 
of the way, and his tail towards the other. 

Mr. Pickwick had no leisure to obsetve either 
this or any other particular, the whole of his facul- 
ties being concentrated in the management of the 
animal attached to the chaise, who displayed various 
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peculiarities, highly interesting to a bystander, but 
by no means equally amusing to any one seated 
behind him. Besides constantly jerking his head y 
in a very unpleasant and uncomfortable manne, 
and tugging at the reins to an extent which tendeteg 
it a matter of great difficulty for Mr. Pickwick tg 
hold them, he had a singular propensity for dattip 
suddenly every now and then to the side of the 
toad, then stopping short, and then rushing forwatq 
for some minutes, at a speed which it was wholly 
impossible to control. 

“What can he mean by this?” said Mr. Snodgtasg, 
when the horse had executed his manceuvre for the 
twentieth time. 

“T don’t know,” replied Mr. Tupman. “It /ooks 
vety like shying, don’t it?” Mr. Snodgtass was 
about to reply, when he was interrupted by a shout 
from Mr. Pickwick. 

“Wo-o!” said that gentleman, “I have dropped 
my whip.” 

“Winkle,” said Mr. Snodgrass, as the equestrian 
came trotting up on the tall horse, with his hat over 
his ears, and shaking all over, as if he would shake 
to pieces, with the violence of the exercise, “Pick 
up the whip, there’s a good fellow.” Mr. Winkle 
pulled at the bridle of the tall horse till he was black 
in the face; and having at length succeeded in 
stopping him, dismounted, handed the whip to 
Mr. Pickwick, and grasping the reins, prepared to 
remount. ion 

Now whether the tall horse, in the natural play- 
fulness of his disposition, was desirous of having 
a little innocent recreation with Mr. Winkle, of 
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whether it occurred to him that he could perform 
the journey as much to his own satisfaction without 
q tider as with one, ate points upon which, of 
course, we can attfive at no definite and distinct 
conclusion. By whatever motives the animal was 
actuated, cettain it is that Mr. Winkle had no 
sooner touched the teins than he slipped them 
over his head, and darted backwards to their full 
length. 

“Poot fellow,” said Mr. Winkle soothingly. 
“Poot fellow—good old horse.” The “poor 
fellow” was proof against flattery: the more Mr. 
Winkle tried to get nearer him, the more he sidled 
away; and, notwithstanding all kinds of coaxing 
and wheedling, there were Mr. Winkle and the 
horse going round and round each other for ten 
minutes, at the end of which time each was at 
precisely the same distance from the other as when 

cy first commenced—an unsatisfactory sort of 
thing under any circumstances, but patticularly so 
Ina lonely toad, where no assistance can be procured. 

“What am I to do?” shouted Mt. Winkle, after 
the dodging had been prolonged for a considerable 
fame. “What am I to do? I can’t get on him.” 

cc 

_ You had better lead him till we come to a turn- 
pike,” teplied Mr. Pickwick from the chaise. 
ut he won’t come!” roared Mr. Winkle. ““Do 
rome, and hold him.” 
Bes, t. Pickwick was the very personation of kind- 
od humanity : he threw the reins on the horse’s 
= s having descended from his seat, carefully 
. € chaise into the hedge, lest anything should 
4 along the toad, and stepped back to the 
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assistance of his distressed companion, leaving Mr. 
‘Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass in the vehicle. 

_ The horse no sooner beheld Mr. Pickwick 
advancing towards him with the chaise whip in his 
hand, than he exchanged the rotary motion in which 
he had previously indulged, for a retrograde move- 
ment of so vety determined a character, that it at 
once drew Mr. Winkle, who was still at the end of 
the bridle, at a rather quicker rate than fast walking, 
in the direction from which they had just come. 
Mr. Pickwick ran to his assistance, but the faster Mr. 
Pickwick tan forward, the faster the horse tan 
backward. There was a great scraping of feet, and 
kicking up of the dust; and at last Mr. Winkle, his 
arms being nearly pulled out of their sockets, fairly 
let go his hold. The horse paused, stared, shook 
his head, tutned round, and quietly trotted home to 
Rochester, leaving Mr. Winkle and Mr. Pickwick 
gazing on each other with countenances of blank 
dismay. : 
CHARLES DICKENS: 
The Pickwick Papers. 
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THE bell of Monastier was just sttiking nine as I 
got quit of these preliminary troubles and descended 
the hill through the common. As long as I was 
within sight of the windows, a secret shame and 
the feat of some laughable defeat withheld me from 
tampering with Modestine. She tripped along upon 
her four small hoofs with a sober daintiness of gait; 
from time to time she shook her ears or her tail; 
and she looked so small under the bundle that my 
mind misgave me. We got actoss the ford without 
difficulty—there was no doubt about the matter, 
she was docility itself—and once on the other bank, 
where the toad begins to mount through pine- 
woods, I took in my tight hand the unhallowed 
staff, and with a quaking spirit applied it to the 
donkey. Modestine brisked up her pace for perhaps 
three steps, and then relapsed into her former minuet. 
Another application had the same effect, and so with 
the third. I am worthy of the name of an English- 
man, and it goes against my conscience to lay my 
hand rudely on a female. I desisted, and looked her 
all over from head to foot; the poor brute’s knees 
wete trembling and her breathing was distressed; it 
was plain that she could go no faster on a hill. God 
forbid, thought I, that I should brutalize this inno- 
cent creature; let her go at her own pace, and let me 
patiently follow. 

What that pace was, there is no word mean 
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enough to describe: it was something as much 


slower than a walk as a walk is slower than a run; 


it kept me hanging on each foot for an incredible 
length of time; in five minutes it exhausted the 
spirit and set up a fever in all the muscles of the leg. 
And yet I had to keep close at hand and measure 
my advance exactly upon hers; for if I dropped a 
few yatds into the rear, or went on a few yards 
ahead, Modestine came instantly to a halt and began 
to browse. The thought that this was to last from 
hete to Alais neatly broke my heart. Of all con- 
ceivable journeys, this promised to be the most 
tedious. I tried to tell myself it was a lovely day; I 
tried to charm my foreboding spirit with tobacco; 
but I had a vision ever present to me of the long, 
long toads, up hill and down dale, and a pair of 
fioures ever infinitesimally moving, foot by foot, a 
yard to the minute, and, like things enchanted in a 
nightmare, approaching no nearer to the goal. 

In the meantime there came up behind us a tall 
peasant, pethaps forty yeats of age, of an ironical 
snuffy countenance, and arrayed in the green tail- 
coat of the country. He overtook us hand over 
hand, and stopped to consider our pitiful advance. 

“Your donkey,” says he, “is very old?” 

I told him, I believed not. 

Then, he supposed, we had come far. 

I told him, we had but newly left Monastier. 

“Et vous marchex comme ca!” cried he; and, thtow- 
ing back his head, he laughed long and heartily. 


RosBERT Louis STEVENSON: 
Travels with a Donkey. 
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THE MARE 


Tue paddock covered about half an acre. In winter 
it was usually under water, but now the gtass was 
yellow and sere, and deep cracks showed in the dry, 
etey eatth. On one side a low brick wall, topped 
with three strands of plain wire, looked over into 
the London road. The other three sides were 
bounded by posts and rails, rotten with age, and 
beyond these stretched the back gardens of a 
number of dingy houses. It was evidently washing- 
day in the neighbourhood for line upon line of 
under-garments steamed in the morning sun. 

Dick came through into the paddock and shut 
the gate carefully. It might act as a deterrent, he 
thought, if the mare bolted, and he had no wish to 
be scraped off against the stable doot. 

Donald and Doolan were holding her, one on 
either side of her head. He went up to her and began 
to soothe her, running his hand lightly over the 
taut muscles of her neck. Except for the steady 
switch-switch of her tail she did not move. 

“Curm hurp, you bitch!”? Donald muttered, and 
yanked at the curb rein in anticipation. 

“Steady, Donald,” Dick said in rather a small 
voice. All the strength seemed to have gone out of 
his legs. He was inclined to wonder if he had ever 
been on a horse before. He offered up a prayer to 
St. Christopher, patron saint of travellers. Rough- 
tiders had no patron saint... . 
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“Up you go now, sit,” Timmy Doolan said, “ang 
may the Lord go wid you!” | 

And up he went. 

He found his stirrups gently, settled himself dowp 
in the saddle, and tried to squeeze the mate into 4 
walk. If he could only get her moving, quietly 
peacefully—give her confidence.... He felt the 
saddle rise suddenly. She was off. 

Three devastating bucks doubled him up like 4 
concettina. His knees squeezed the soft, tacky 
panels of the saddle, slid forward, squeezed the 
mate’s taking shoulders, slid forward again until 
there was nothing in front of him but the faintest 
suspicion of a mane, and a head tucked in between 
a pair of plunging forelegs; then his left hand found 
the cantle of the saddle, and the mare, with a last 
gigantic effort, stiffened her neck and sailed away 
into the blue. | 

He found a missing stirrup, and threw his whole 
weight against the reins. He might have been a 
child of six for all the impression he made. 

Three times round the paddock went the mare, 
head down, mane and tail flying, feet drumming 
like pistons on the hard ground. Fleeting visions of 
clean, white underclothes in dingy back gardens 
flashed past his eyes, visions of posts and rails, of 
Donald and Timmy Doolan stating open-mouthed, 
of a line of broken schooling fences their wings all 
awty, of a straining chestnut neck, and his own arms 
the muscles all knotted with the effort. There was 
only one idea in his head—to regain control. He 
tugged and fought until the blood pounded in his 
ears, and a band of iron pressed about his temples. 
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On the thitd circuit the mare changed her tactics. 
She was unused to mankind remaining too long on 
her back, and intended making short work of the 
tormentot. Up the right-hand line of post and_trails 
she flew, turned like a cat at the junction of the 
brick wall, and raced along it, edging in nearer and 
nearer until Dick’s right knee neatly touched the 
brickwork. 

On the gate at the other end of the paddock 
Donald and Timmy Doolan sat and watched. 
Donald beat time to the mare’s three bucks, knock- 
ing against the top bar with his pipe. 

“Up she goes—up she goes—up she goes 

Doolan dug him 1 in the ribs. “And off he goes 
—off he goes— | 

“Not ’ee—’ee busted bronks i in Austrilia! oa 

“Sez you!”’ 

‘““Ay—” Donald swote, “’ee bidstedl ieaion and 
e’ll bust that bloomin’ ve of vilets. "Ee don’t 
fear no devil what was ever been foaled. ’Ee fears 
"is Gawd, and ’ee fears ’is little bit of skirt. And 
she don’t know the blunt end of a horse from the 
sharp,” he added gloomily. 

The mare fled tound on her first circuit. Donald 
waved his pipe. “‘Lay into ’er, Mr. Young,” he 
shouted, “teach ’er she ain’t no bloomin’ airyplane!”? 

The thunder of hoofs gtew fainter. Timmy 
Doolan laughed, and nudged Donald again. 

“Tis a nice little bit of skirt, Donald!” _ 

‘“Ay—and if boss carries on with this blasted 
nonsense that there little bit of skirt’ll ’ave to find 
summat else to ’ang on to!” — 

Once again the mare tore past, and a burst ei 
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applause from the two grooms pursued her up 
the paddock. Timmy Doolan was crowing with 
delight. Donald’s gloomy face was gloomier than 
ever. He shaded his eyes with a grimy forefinger 
and watched intently. Dick was a powerful young 
man, hardened by a life in the saddle, but he was 
exerting all his considerable strength against the 
flying mate, and she was taking not the slightest 
notice. Her head stuck out, her neck was stiff, only 
by a slight twist of her lower jaw did she betray 
that she felt the pressure of the short-cheeked curb. 

Round she came for the third time, and made a 
bee-line for the wall. The flimsy gate creaked as 
Doolan leapt up and down in his excitement. 

“Whisht, Donald, ’tis scrapin’? him off she'll 
be!” 

Donald cupped his hands, and shouted: “Mr. 
Young, sit, Mr. Young, fetch ’er a belt on the right 
eyeball!” 

“Arr, clout her, the clumsy kipper!” 

Dick fumbled desperately for his stick. He was 
dimly aware of three strands of rusty wire flashing 
past his tight elbow, of the scared faces of a few 
pedestrians, and the white top of a bus out in the 
main toad. Then he lent forward in the saddle, 
and let drive as hard as he could at the mare’s 
right cheek. 

Once again she changed her tactics. With a 
rasp of hoofs and a jerk that almost unseated him, 
she swung to the left, tore down the centre of the 
paddock, turned again a few lengths from the now 
terrified grooms, and raced away parallel with the 
line of schooling fences. 
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A sott of wild, devil-may-care courage entered 
into Dick. He began to sing in a loud, tuneles 
voice: | 


“Some talk of Alexander, and some of Hercules, 
Of Hector and Lysander and such...” 


Suddenly he stopped singing. “My God,” he 
muttered, “‘you’ll jump, you bitch, you’ll jump, you 
will!’? And he flung his whole weight against the 
tight tein. The mare entered the line of schooling 
fences, and cocked her ears for the first time. 

One...two...three...like a bird she flew 
them, effortless and straight. One...two... 
three ... and away again, full at the brick wall. 

Dick kicked his stirrups free and sat back. “God 
in Heaven,” he thought, “not that!’? He must 
throw himself off. He loosed his grip. 

But the mare was no fool. She saw the wall as 
well as her rider. She saw the three strands of wire, 
and she played her last card. Twenty yards or so 
from the wall, she braced her forelegs, sat down on 
her tail and stopped dead. | 

The weight on her back disappeared, which 
pleased her, and she started to eat gtass. 


Gus Marcu-PHILLirps: 
Storm ina Teacup. 
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HORSES & THE .CONQUISTADORES 


THE engagement had now lasted more than an 
hour, and the Spaniards, sorely pressed, looked with 
great anxiety for the artival of the horse—which 
some unaccountable impediments must have de- 
tained—to relieve them from their perilous position. 
At this crisis the farthest columns of the Indian 
atmy wete seen to be agitated and thrown into a 
disorder that rapidly. spread through the whole 
mass. It was not long before the ears of the Chris- 
tians wete saluted with the cheering war-cry of 
“San Jago and San Pedro,” and they beheld the 
bright helmets and swords of the Castilian chivalry 
flashing back the rays of the morning sun, as they 
dashed through the ranks of the enemy, striking 
to the right and left, and scattering dismay around 
them. The eye of faith, indeed, could discern the 
patron saint of Spain, himself, mounted on his grey 
wat-horse, heading the rescue and trampling over 
the bodies of the fallen infidels! ! 

The approach of Cortés had been greatly retarded 
by the broken nature of the ground. When he 
came up, the Indians were so hotly engaged that he 
was upon them before they observed his approach. 
He ordered his men to direct their lances at the faces 
of their opponents, who, terrified at the monstrous 
apparition—for they supposed the rider and the 
hotse, which they had never seen, to be one and the 
same—wete seized with a panic. Ordaz availed 
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mself of it to command a general charge along 
e line, and the Indians, many of them throwing 
vay their arms, fled without attempting further 
esistance. MALLS 

; W. H. Prescott: 

The Hastory of the Conquest of Mexico. 
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DIRK SELLS A HORSE 


Tue less anxious the dealer seemed to buy, the more 
anxious gtew Dirk to sell; but he concealed hig 
anxiety, and let the stranger turn away, thanking 
him for his drink. 

“T say!” he called after him. “You might look 
at her as you ride past the herd.” 

The stranger assented; and they went down into 
the fen, and looked over the precious mate, whose 
feats wete afterwards sung by many an English 
fireside, or in the forest beneath the hollins green, 
by such as Robin Hood and his metry men. The 
ugliest, as well as the swiftest, of mates, she was, 
say the old chroniclers; and it was not till the 
stranger had looked twice at her that he forgot her 
great chuckle-head, greyhound-flanks, and drooping 
hind-quarters, and began to see the great length 
of those same quarters, the thighs let down into 
the hocks, the compact loin, the extraordinaty 
gitth through the saddle, the sloping shoulder, the 
long arms, the flat knees, the large well-set hoofs, 
and all the other points which showed her strength 
and speed and justified her fame. 

“She might carty a big man like you through the 
mud,” said he carelessly; “but as for pace, one 
cannot expect that with such a chuckle-head. And 
if one rode her through a town, the boys woul 
call after one, ‘All head and no tail.’ Why, I cant 
see her tail for her croup, it is so ill set on.” 
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“T]] set on, or none,” said Dirk testily, “don’t 
o to speak against her pace till you have seen it. 
Here, lass!” | 

Dirk was in his heart rather afraid of the Princess: 
but he was comforted when she came up to him like 
a dog. 

“She’s as sensible as a woman,” said he; and then 
grumbled to himself, “Maybe she knows I mean to 
att with her.” 

“Tend me your saddle,” said he to the stranger. 

The stranger did so; and Dirk, mounting, galloped 
her in a ting. There was no doubt of her powers as 
soon as she began to move. 

“T hope you won’t remember this against me, 
madam,” said Dirk, as soon as he got out of the 
stranget’s hearing. “I can’t do less than sell you 
to a Christian. And certainly I have been as good 
a mastet to you as if ’d known who you were; but 
if you wish to stay with me, you’ve only to kick 
me off and say so; and I’m youts to command.” 

“Well, she can gallop a bit,” said the stranger, 
as Ditk pulled her up and dismounted; “but an 
ugly brute she is, nevertheless, and such an one as I 
should not cate to ride, for I am a gay man among 
the ladies. However, what is your pticer” 
4a . named twice as much as he would have 

en, 


’ “Half that, you mean.” And the usual hagele 
egan, 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY: 
Hereward the Wake. 
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MUNCHAUSEN AGAIN 


I wEeNr on: night and darkness ovettook me. No 
village was to be seen. The countty was coveteg 
with snow, and I was unacquainted with the toad. 

Tired, I alighted, and fastened my horse to some. 
thing like a pointed stump of a tree, which appeared 
above the snow; for the sake of safety I placed my 
pistols under my arm, and lay down on the snow 
whete I slept so soundly that I did not open my 
eyes till full daylight. It is not easy to conceive m 
astonishment to find myself in the midst of a village, 
lying in a churchyard; nor was my horse to be seen, 
but I heard him soon after neigh somewhere above 
me. On looking upwards I beheld him hanging 
by his bridle to the weather-cock of the steeple. 
Matters wete now very plain to me: the village 
had been coveted with snow overnight; a sudden 
change of weather had taken place; I had sunk 
down to the churchyard whilst asleep, gently, and 
in the same propottion as the snow had melted 
away; and what in the dark I had taken to be a 
stump of a little tree appearing above the snow, to 
which I had tied my hotse, proved to have been the 
ctoss ot weather-cock of the steeple. 

Without long consideration I took one of my 
pistols, shot the bridle in two, brought down the 
horse, and proceeded on my journey. (Here the 
Baton seems to have forgot his feelings; he should 
cettainly have ordered his hotse a feed of corn aftet 
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~. BLACK BEAUTY FINDS A BUYER 


THERE was a great deal of bargaining; of running up 
and beating down, and if a horse may speak his 
mind so far as he understands, I should say there 
were more lies told, and more trickery at that horse 
fair, than a clever man could give an account of. I 
was put with two or three other strong, useful- 
looking horses, and a good many people came to 
look at us. The gentlemen always turned from me 
when they saw my btoken knees; though the man 
who had me swore it was only a slip in the stall. 
The first thing was to pull my mouth open, then 
to look at my eyes, then feel all the way down my 
legs, and give me a hard feel of the skin and flesh, 
and then try my paces. It was wonderful what a 
difference there was in the way these things were 
done. Some did it in a tough, offhand way, as if one 
was only a piece of wood; while others would take 
their hands gently over one’s body, with a pat now 
and then, as much as to say, “By your leave.” Of 
Soutse, I judged a good deal of the buyers by their 
Manners to myself. | 
_ There was one man, I thought, if he would buy 
me, I should be happy. He was not a gentleman, 
= yet one of the loud, flashy sort that called them- 
hs SO. He was rather a small man, but well 
pc, and quick in all his motions. I knew in a 
ement by the way he handled me that he was 
es; he spoke gently, and his grey eye 
cheery look in it. It may seem strange 
III 


Used to hors 
had a kindly, 
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to say—but it is true all the same—that the clean, 
fresh smell there was about him made me take to 
him; no smell of old beer and tobacco, which I 
hated, but a fresh smell as if he had come out of a 
hay-loft. He offered twenty-three pounds for me, 
but that was refused, and he walked away. I looked 
after him, but he was gone, and a very hard-looking, 
loud-voiced man came; I was dreadfully afraid he 
would have me; but he walked off. One ot two 
more came who did not mean business. Then the 
hard-faced man came back and offered twenty-three 
pounds. A very close bargain was being driven; 
for my salesman began to think he should not get 
all he asked and must come down; but just then the 
erey-eyed man came back again. I could not help 
reaching out my head towards him. He stroked my 
face kindly. 

“Well, old chap,” he said, “I think we should 
suit each other. I'll give twenty-four for him.” 

“Say twenty-five, and you shall have him.” 

“Twenty-four ten,” said my friend, in a very 
decided tone, “cand not another sixpence—yes of 
nope” 

“Done,” said the salesman, “and you may 
depend upon it, there’s a monstrous deal of quality 
in that horse, and if you want him for cab-work, he’s 
a bargain.” 

ANNA SEWELL: 
Black Beauty. 
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THE FIRST DAY 


By all the laws of aunthood we should by now 


have been well on our way home. But Dixon was 


making a real day of it. The afternoon hunt was 


going to be a serious affair. There never appeared 
to be any doubt about that. The field was reduced 
to about forty riders, and the chattersome con- 
tingent seemed to have gone home. We all went 
into the covert and remained close together at one 
end. Dixon got off and tightened my girths, which 
had got very loose (as I ought to have noticed). A 
resolute-looking lady in a tall hat drew her veil 
down after taking a good pull at the flask which she 
handed back to her groom. Hard-faced men rammed 
their hats on to their heads and sat silently in the 
saddle as though, for the first time in the day, they 
really meant business. My heart was in my mouth, 
and it had good reason to be there. Lord Dum- 
borough was keeping an intent eye on the ride 
which ran through the middle of the covert. 

“Cut along up to the top end, Charlie,” he 
tematked without turning his head; and a gaunt, 
ginger-haired man in a weather-stained scarlet coat 
went off up the covert in a squelchy canter. 

“That’s Mr. Macdoggart,” said Dixon in a low 
voice, and my solemnity increased as the legendary 
fisure vanished on its mysterious errand. 

Meanwhile the huntsman was continuing his in- 
termittent yaups as he moved along the other side 
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of the wood. Suddenly his cheers of encouragemey 
changed to a series of excited shoutings. “Hoe 
holler, hoick-holler, hoick-holler!” he yelled, and 
then blew his horn loudly; this was followed by q 
outbreak of vociferation from the hounds, and soo, 
they were in full cry across the covert. I sat there 
petrified by my private feelings; Sheila showed po 
symptoms of agitation; she merely cocked her egg. 
well forward and listened. 

And then, for the first time, I heard a sound 
which has thrilled generations of fox-hunters tg 
their marrow. From the far side of the wood came 
the long shrill screech (for which it is impossible to 
find an adequate word) which signifies that one of 
the whips has viewed the fox quitting the covert, 
“Gone Away” it meant. But before I had formu- 
lated the haziest notion about it, Lord Dum.- 
borough was galloping up the ride, and the rest of 
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them were pelting after him as though nothing — 


could stop them. As I happened to be standing 
well inside the wood and Sheila took the affair into 
her own control, I was swept along with them, and 
we emerged on the other side among the leaders. 

I cannot claim that I felt either excitement of 
resolution as we bundled down a long slope of 
meadowland and dashed helter-skelter through an 
open gate at the bottom. I knew nothing at all 
except that I was out of breath and that the air was 
rushing to meet me, but as I hung on to the reins 


I was aware that Mr. Macdoggart was immediately — 


in front of me. My attitude was an acquiescent on™ 
I have always been inclined to accept life in the 
form in which it has imposed itself upon me, 49 
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on that particular occasion, no doubt, I just felt 
that I was “‘in for it.’ It did not so much as 
occut to me that in following Mr. Macdoggart I was 
setting myself rather a high standard, and when he 


disappeated over a hedge I took it for granted that — 


I must do the same. For a moment Sheila hesitated 
in her stride. (Dixon told me afterwards that I 
actually hit her as we approached the fence, but 
I couldn’t remember having done so.) Then she 
collected herself and jumped the fence with a 
peculiar arching of her back. There was a con- 
siderable drop on the other side. Sheila had made 
no mistake, but as she landed I left the saddle and 
flew over her head. I had let go of the reins, but 
she stood stock-still while I sat on the wet ground. 
A few moments later Dixon popped over a gap 
lower down the fence and came to my assistance, and 
I saw the boy on the chestnut pony come after him 
and gallop on in a resolute but unhurrying way. I 
scrambled to my feet, feeling utterly ashamed. 

“Whatever made you go for it like that?” asked 
Dixon, who was quite disconcerted. | 

“T saw Mr. Macdoggatt going over it, and I 
didn’t like to stop,” I stammered. By now the whole 
hunt had disappeared and there wasn’t a sound to be 
heard. 

“Well, I suppose we may as well go on.” He 
laughed as he gave me a leg up. “Fancy you 
following Mr. Macdoggart over the biggest place 
in the fence. Good thing Miss Sherston couldn’t 
see you.” 

The idea of my aunt seemed to amuse him, and 
he slapped his knee and chuckled as he led me 
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onward at a deliberate pace. Secretly mortified by 
my failure, I did my best to simulate cheerfulness. 
But I couldn’t forget the other boy and how ridi- 
culous he must have thought me when he saw me 
rolling about on the ground. I felt as if I must be 
coveted with mud. About half an hour later we 
found the hunt again, but I can remember nothing 
morte except that it was beginning to get dark and 
the huntsman, a middle-aged, mulberry-faced man 
named Jack Pitt, was blowing his horn as he sat in 
the middle of his hounds. The other boy was 
actually talking to him—a privilege I couldn’t 
imagine myself promoted to. At that moment I 
almost hated him for his cocksuredness. 

Then, to my surprise, the Master himself actually 
came up and asked me how far I was from home. 
In my embarrassment I could only mutter that | 
didn’t know, and Dixon interposed with “About 
twelve miles, m’lord,” in his best manner. 

“T hear he’s quite a young thruster.” The great 
man glanced at me for a moment with curiosity 
before he turned away. Not knowing what he 
meant, I went red in the face and thought he was 
making fun of me. 

SIEGFRIED SASSOON: 
Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man. 
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A NEAR THING FOR GATO 


We always went along in single file, and one day, 
whilst we were slowly moving along one of those 
giddy trails, Gato stepped too near the edge, and 
some loose rocks gave way under his hind leg. He 
lost his footing and shot over the side and went 
sliding towards the edge of a deep precipice. For a 
moment I watched in horror, and then the miracle 
happened. A solitary sturdy tree stopped his slide 
towards certain death, and once the horse had 
bumped against the tree he had enough sense not to 
attempt to move. I took off my spurs and climbed 
down towards him, and as soon as I had reached 
the trembling animal I began to unsaddle him with 
the utmost care, for, should he move and fall, I 
would at least save my few precious belongings. 
Poot Gato had scented danger and was pitifully 
neighing to his companion, who was above in 
safety. It was not his usual neigh—it had in it a 
note of desperation and fear. 

Once unsaddled, I made sure that he could not 
move from the spot until preparations were made to 
assist him from above. When all was ready the 
horse was hauled back to safety, but had it not been 
for the fact that Gato spread out his forelegs like a 
frog, he would have overbalanced backwards, and 
the chances were that he would have swept me 
with him, for I was guiding the salvage operations 
from below. My heart was palpitating so violently 
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that I thought it would burst, but once both of us 
wete safely back on the trail that now looked like a 
paradise to me, I looked through the saddle-bags 
to see if there was a drop left to celebrate the 
miraculous escape; however, we were out of luck 
in that line and had to wait until we came to a 
spring, where we washed down the fright. 


A. F. TSCHIFFELY: 
Southern Cross to Pole Star. 
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WARRIOR—A WAR HORSE 


Warrior’s fitst nattow escape was on the most 
desperate day of the British retreat from Mons. 
Von Kluck’s enveloping attack had reached its 
maximum speed and menace; for a few brief hours 
the British Headquarters were at Compiegne. I 
had returned by motor at two o’clock in the morning 
from the French Front, and had given my report 
to Sit John French. He told me that while the 
Germans were enveloping his left, he believed they 
would cross the Oise on his tight before many 
hours were over. Indeed, the report that I brought 
him tended to confirm this view, for that night I 
had passed through a squadron of German cavalry 
in the fog within thirty miles of Compiegne. 

It was decided to blow up the bridge at Compiegne 
eatly in the morning, and I was deputed to watch 
over this operation and report its completion at 
Headquarters, which was to retire in order to 
continue to supervise the rearguard actions of both 
wings. As generally happened in the early stages 
of the War, this great bridge, which had been care- 
fully prepared for demolition, resisted the shock of 
discharge when the button was pressed. Henry 
Wilson, afterwatds Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, used to say to me: “The French have decreed 
that the bridges shall be made to jump, /asre saunter, 
but they do not jump.” On this occasion the French 
engineers were present in order to “make to jump” 
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the bridge. News had come that the Germans had 
already crossed in small numbers five miles to the 
east, so there was hurry. There was a tremendous 
bang. For a moment large black objects were seen 
flying high into the air, but when it was all over a 
large portion of the bridge was still intact. Devoted 
men, both English and French, started at once to 
endeavour to lay fresh charges, but it was too late. 
Rifle-fire could be heard to our right; roaring 
motor-cyclists came up with the news that the 
Germans were across the river in force. It was time 
to go, and we all went. My car was standing ready; 
my servant, Smith, sitting gloomy but unperturbed 
with my baggage at the back. As I jumped into the 
driving-seat he remarked: “They have got us this 
time, sir.’’ It was a near thing, for as we drove along 
the road through the forest, we passed within close 
range tifle-fire of the German advance guard. 
When we were just clear of the firing, at the 
edge of the wood, I came upon a broken-down 
lorry. To my horror I saw it was one of the Head- 
quarters’ lorries with boxes of correspondence. 
Standing by the lorry, endeavouring to assist the 
driver, whose head was inside the bonnet looking 
for the root of the engine trouble, was my groom, 
Thompson, and round his arm was the bridle of 
my beloved Warrior, whose ears were pricked 
listening to the approaching rifle-fire. It was mid- 
day and there was a bright sun. I said to Thompson: 
“You see the sun?” He answered: “Yes, sir.” I 
said: “Mount Warrior and gallop as hard as you 
can sttaight for the sun for half an hour, then, 
and not till then, inquire for British General Head- 
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quarters.” He jumped up and they disappeared 
in a cloud of dust. We piled all the confidential 
boxes into Freddie Guest’s car and mine. The 
Getmans got nothing of any value, but nearly 
evetything else, except Warrior, in that little outfit 
which fell into the hands of the enemy. 

That night, after some adventures, I found the 
British Headquarters again, much nearer Paris. I 
also found Warrior, none the worse for his gallop. 

And now I must recount a thing which may seem 
strange to those who do not understand how 
intelligent horses become if they live all their lives 
in close touch with human beings. I have said that 
Watrior’s ears were pricked at the sound of ap- 
ptoaching rifle-fire. During more than four years 
that followed, this horse became more and more 
accustomed to and, indeed, contemptuous of shell- 
fire. I have seen him, even when a shell has burst 
within a few feet, stand still without a tremor, just 
turn his head and, unconcerned, look at the smoke 
of the burst. Indeed, in the most violent bombard- 
ments in the latter stages of the War, when barrages 
were teally intense, I have seen the horse remain 
quite unperturbed while hundreds of shells have 
burst in a space of a few acres, in the midst of which: 
he stood. But rifle- and machine-gun-fire always 
wortied him. One could see him making an effort 
not to lose his head while trembling a little as the 
ping, ping, ping continued. 

f coutse he was right. Anyone who knows 
anything about real war must decide, if he is to 
enjoy reasonable peace of mind in the unusual 
conditions of the front line, to make a sharp dis- 
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tinction between ordinary war risks and dangerous 
tisks. The first category, which includes all un- 
aimed fire except what the French call 4 wr de 
destruction, taust be absolutely disregarded, just as 
one disregards the chances of being struck by 
lightning in a thunderstorm. The second—fire 
aimed at oneself as a visible object—must be ter- 
minated at the first possible moment, either by 
getting out of sight or closing with the enemy. 

At the risk of appearing fantastic, I state quite 
definitely that my horse apprehended this truth. 
He knew that it was idiotic to cringe, or run for- 
watd or back, in order to escape a rain of shells 
sent over by the enemy—again to quote the French 
phrase, pour arroser le terrain. He also knew that the 
swift, singing, death-dealing bullet was generally 
aimed at him, for he had often seen so many of 
his neighbours fall from these comparatively silent 
messengets of death. Not once or twice but many 
a dozen times I have ridden Warrior at a gallop up 
towards the front line; never did he swerve from a 
shell, always from a stream of bullets. 


GENERAL JACK SEELY (LorD MovtrTIsToNg): 
Fear, and be Stain. 
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THE BARON’S HORSE GOES DISUNITED 


My spirited Lithuanian had almost brought me into 
a scrape: I had an advanced forepost, and saw the 
enemy coming against me in a cloud of dust, which 
left me rather uncertain about their actual numbers 
and real intentions: to wrap myself up in a similar 
cloud was common prudence, but would not have 
much advanced my knowledge, or answered the 
end for which I had been sent out; therefore I let 
my flankers on both wings spread to the right and 
left, and make what dust they could, and I myself 
led on straight upon the enemy, to have a nearer 
sight of them: in this I was gratified, for they stood 
and fought, till, for fear of my flankers, they began to 
move off rather disorderly. This was the moment 
to fall upon them with spirit; we broke them en- 
tirely—made a terrible havoc amongst them, and 
drove them not only back to a walled town in their 
tear, but even through it, contrary to our most 
sanguine expectation. 

The swiftness of my Lithuanian enabled me to be 
foremost in the pursuit; and seeing the enemy fairly 
flying through the opposite gate, I thought it would 
be prudent to stop in the market-place to order the 
men to rendezvous. I stopped, gentlemen, but 
judge of my astonishment when in this market-place 
I saw not one of my hussats about me Ate they 
scouring the other streets, or what is become of 
them? They could not be far off, and must, at all 
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events, soon join me. In that expectation I walk. d 
my panting Lithuanian to a spring in this marke 
place, and let him drink. He drank uncommog] ; 
with an eagerness not to be satisfied, but natuga] 
enough; for when I looked round for my mey 
what should I see, gentlemen? the hind part of the 
poot creature—croup and legs wete missing, as j¢ 
he had been cut in two, and the water ran out ag ig 
came in, without refreshing or doing him any good! 
How it could have happened was quite a mystery 
to me, till I returned with him to the town gate, 
There I saw, that when I rushed in pell-mell with 
the flying enemy, they had dropped the portcullis 
(a heavy falling door, with sharp spikes at the 
bottom, let down suddenly to prevent the entrance 
of an enemy into a fortified town) unperceived by 
me, which had totally cut off his hind part, that 
still lay quivering on the outside of the gate. It 
would have been an irreparable loss had not out 
farrier contrived to bring both parts together while 
hot. He sewed them up with sprigs and young 
shoots of laurels that were at hand; the wound 
healed, and, what could not have happened but to 
so glorious a horse, the sprigs took root in his body, 
grew up, and formed a bower over me, so that 
afterwatds I could go upon many other expeditions 
in the shade of my own and my hotse’s laurels. 


The Travels of Baron Munchausen. 
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RUNNING AWAY FROM A SOLDIER 


Poor Anne was now desperate. The bank on which 
she stood was level with the horse’s back, and the 


creatute seemed quiet as a lamb. With a deter- 


mination of which she was capable in emergencies, 
she seized the rein, flung herself upon the sheepskin, 
and held on by the mane. The amazed charger 
lifted his head, sniffed, wrenched his ears hither and 
thither, and started off at a frightful speed across the 
down. 

“O, my heart and limbs,” said Festus under his 
breath, as, thoroughly alarmed, he gazed after her. 
“She on Champion! She’ll break her neck, and I 
shall be tried for manslaughter, and disgrace will be 
brought upon the name of Derriman!” 

Champion continued to go at a stretch-gallop, 
but he did nothing worse. Had he plunged or 
teated, Dettiman’s fears might have been verified, 
and Anne have come with deadly fotce to the 
ground. But the course was good, and in the 
horse’s speed lay a comparative security. She was 
scatcely shaken in her precarious half-horizontal 
position, though she was awed to see the grass, 
loose stones, and other objects pass her eyes like 
strokes whenever she opened them, which was only 
just for a second at intervals of half a minute; and 
to feel how wildly the stirrups swung, and that what 
Struck her knee was the bucket of the carbine, and 
that it was a pistol-holster which hurt her arm. 
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They quickly cleared the down, and Anne becapy 
conscious that the course of the horse was homel 
_ ward. As soon as the ground began to rise towarg. 

the outer belt of upland which lay between her aan 
the coast, Champion, now panting and reeking wit, 
moisture, lessened his speed in sheet weariness, ang 
proceeded at a rapid jolting trot. Anne felt that she 
could not hold on half so well; the gallop had beep 
child’s play compated with this. They were in 4 
lane, ascending to a tidge, and she made up her mind 
for a fall. Over the ridge rose an animated spot 
higher and higher; it turned out to be the upper 
patt of a man, and the man to be a soldier. Such 
was Anne’s attitude that she only got an occasional 
glimpse of him; and, though she feared that he 
might be a Frenchman, she feared the horse mote 
than the enemy, as she had feared Festus mote 
than the horse. Anne had energy enough left to 
cry, “Stop him; stop him!” as the soldier drew near. 

He, astonished at the sight of a military hotse 
with a bundle of drapery across his back, had 
already placed himself in the middle of the lane, 
and he now held out his arms till his figure assumed 
the form of a Latin cross planted in the roadway. 
Champion dtew neat, swerved, and stood still 
almost suddenly, a check sufficient to send Anne 
slipping down his flank to the ground. 


THOMAS HARDY: 


The Trumpet Major, 
~ 1880. 
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TRYING THE MARE 


Bur it was not in the nature of our young officer, 
by name John Walters, known in his regiment as 
“Daisy,” to behold an empty saddle at any time 
without longing to fill it. He had altered the stirrups, 
cocked up his left leg for a lift, and lit fairly in his 
seat, before the astonished filly could make any more 
vigorous protest than a lurch of her great strong 
back and whisk of her long tail. 

“Begorra! Ye'll get it now!” said her owner, 
half to himself, half to the Kerry cow, on which 
discreet animal he thought it prudent to rivet his 
attention, distrusting alike the docility of his own 
filly and the Englishman’s equestrian skill. 

Over the rough paved yard, through the stone 
gap by the peat-stack, not the little cropped jackass 
himself could have behaved more soberly. But 
where the spring flowers were peeping in the turf 
enclosure beyond, and the upright bank blazed in 
its golden glory of gorse-bloom, the devilty of 
many ancestors seemed to pass with the keen 
mountain air into the filly’s mettle. Her first plunge 
of hilarity and insubordination would have unseated 
half the rough-riders that ever mishandled a charger 
in the school. 

Once—twice, she reached forward, with long, 
powerful plunges, shaking her ears, and dashing 
wildly at her bridle, till she got rein enough to 
stick her nose in the air and break away at speed. 
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A snaffle, with or without a nose-band, is scarcely 
the instrument by which a violent animal can be 
brought on its haunches at short notice; but Daisy 
was a consummate horseman, firm of seat and cool 
of temper, with a head that never failed him, even 
when debatred from the proper use of his hands. 

He could guide the mare, though incapable of 
controlling her. So he sent her at the highest place 
in the fence before him, and, fast as she was going, 
the active filly changed her stride on the bank with 
the accuracy of a goat, landing lightly beyond, to 
scour away once mote like a frightened deer. 

“You can jamp!” said he, as she threw up the 
head that had been in its tight place hardly an 
instant, while she steadied herself for the leap; 
“and I believe you’re a flyer. But, by Jove! you’re 
a tum one to steer!” 

She was quite out of his hand again, and laid 
hetself down to her work with the vigour of a 
steam-engine. The daisy-sprinkled turf fleeted like 
falling water beneath those long, smooth, sweeping 
strides. 

They were cateering over an open upland coun- 
try, always slightly on the rise, till it grew to a 
bleak brown mountain far away under the western 
sky. The enclosures were small; but notwith- 
standing the many formidable banks and ditches with 
which it was intersected, the whole landscape wote 
that appearance of space and freedom so peculiar 
to Irish scenery, so pleasing to the sportsman’s eye. 
“Tt looked like galloping,” as they say, though no 
hotse, without great jumping powers, could have 
gone two fields. 
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7 took a long Irish mile, at racing pace, to bring 
» mate to her bridle, and nothing but her unusual 
svity saved the rider from half a dozen rattling 
ls during his perilous experiment. She bent her 
ck at last, and gave to her bit in a potato-ground; 
sr if he had resolved to buy her for the sake of 
t speed and stamina while she was running away 
ith him, did he like her less, we may be sure, when 
y atrived at that mutual understanding, which 
ks together so mysteriously the intelligence of 
e horse and its rider. 


Bi < G. J. WHyre-MELVILLE: 
as : Satanella. 
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THE DEALER’S YARD 


Tre horses, as we said before, were almost all good 
flat-catchers, well calculated to please the eye, which 
Green knew was half the battle with the youngsters, 
and, moreover, like the aforesaid Bounding Ben, 
were generally christened with high-sounding names 
diametrically opposite to their respective qualities. 
Thus, “Everlasting,” a handsome sixteen-hands 
horse, with black points, and all the shape and 
strength necessary for a weight-carrying hunter, 
slackened his pace as soon as ever he got upon 
tising ground, and gradually subsided into a walk 
as he ascended a hill. He couldn’t go up one, so it 
was no use trying to force him. 

“Hearty Harry,” again, wanted no end of codling 
and linseed-teaing; ““I'wice-a-Week” would hardly 
come out once a fortnight; while the “Glutton” 
looked as if he had lived altogether upon toothpicks 
and water. 

“That Boundin’ Ben ’oss is most like big Mr. R.’s 
wotk,” observed Peacock. 

“Yes, he is,” assented Goodheatt, ‘“yesy he 1s. 
Put him in as one.” 

“Op Along,’ then,” suggested Aaron. 

“Why, yes, he’s a neat “oss—a takin’ ’oss—with 
a vety high-bred determined hair about him,” 
replied Goodheart; “but we mustn't call him *’Op 
Along,’ you know. Call him ‘True Blue,’ ot ‘Bell 
Metal,’ or something of that sort.” 

“Ah, ‘Bell Metal’s’ the better name—a vety 
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taking name. Bean him, and call him ‘Bell Metal.’ 
He'll be No. 2. Now for another. Well, there’s 
‘The Brick,’” suggested Aaron. 

“The Brick’?” repeated Goodheart, for he had 
had so many of that name that he could not hit off 
the horse at the moment. 

“The brown ’oss with the star, and the dead side 
to his mouth—not the nutmeg grey that we bought 
off the soldier hofficer,” explained Peacock. 

‘SAuho? that eseldier officer's), orse sawasd alndos? 
sighed Goodheart; “does nothin’ but kick in the 
stable, and won’t pass a wheeled vehicle of any sozt 
ot kind without scrubbin’ his rider’s leg up against 
it, to see which is ’ardest. To be sure, he might do 
for a setvant’s ’oss,” continued he; “servants arn’t 
so ’tickler ’bout their legs as their masters; besides, 
there are no vehicles in the hunting-field for him to 
get to and scrub against. Oh, I would say christen 
him ‘Perfection,’ and send him,” said Goodheart. 

“And °The Brick’?”’ asked Aaron. 

“And ‘The Brick’ too,’ assented Goodheart. 
“His only fault is that he won’t face water, but a 
whip can always go round by a bridge, ot cross in 
a boat, ot keep out of the way of water altogether. 
Then how about ‘Oliver Twist’?” continued 
Goodheart, pleased at the progress he was making. 

“Oliver’s not a bad ’oss,” replied Aaron, “barrin’ 
that his forequarters are rather at wariance with his 
hind, but it don’t make much matter which end of an 
‘oss gets through an ’edge fust, so long as they 
both land on the tight side together at last.” 

: R. S. SURTEES: 
Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds. 
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AMONG THE HOUYHNHNMS 


Axsour noon I saw coming towards the house a 
kind of vehicle drawn like a sledge by four yahoos. 
There was in it an old steed, who seemed to be of 
quality. He alighted with his hind-feet forward, 
having by accident got a hurt in his left forefoot. 
He came to dine with our horse, who received him 
with great civility. They dined in the best room, 
and had oats boiled in milk for the second course, 
which the old horse ate warm, but the rest cold. 
Their mangers were placed circular in the middle of 
the room, and divided into several partitions, round 
which they sat on their haunches upon bosses of 
straw. In the middle was a large rack with angles 
answering to every partition of the manger, so that 
each horse and mare ate their own hay and their 
own mash of oats and milk, with much decency and 
regularity. The behaviour of the young colt and 
foal appeared very modest, and that of the master 
and mistress extremely cheerful and complaisant to 
their guest. The grey ordered me to stand by him, 
and much discourse passed between him and his 
friend concerning me, as I found by the stranget’s 
often looking on me, and the frequent repetition 
of the word Yahoo. 

I happened to wear my gloves, which the master- 
etey observing seemed perplexed, discovering signs 
of wonder what I had done to my forefeet. He put 
his hoof three or four times to them, as if he would 
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signify that I should reduce them to theit former 
shape, which I presently did, pulling off both my 
gloves and putting them into my pocket. This 
occasioned further talk, and I saw the company 
was pleased with my behaviour, whereof I soon 
found the good effects. I was ordered to speak the 
few wotds I understood, and while they were at 
dinner the master taught me the names for oats, 
milk, fire, water, and some others, which I could 
readily pronounce after him, having from my 
youth a great facility in learning languages. 


JONATHAN SWIFT: 
Gulliver's Travels. 
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THE WHITE KNIGHT ON EQUITATION 


WHENEVER the horse stopped (which it did very 
often), he fell off in front; and whenever it went 
on again (which it generally did rather suddenly), 
he fell off behind. Otherwise he kept on pretty well, 
except that he had a habit of now and then falling 
off sideways; and as he generally did this on the 
side on which Alice was walking, she soon found 
that it was the best plan not to walk gute close to 
the hotse. : 

“Tm afraid you’ve not had much practice in 
tiding,”’ she ventured to say, as she was helping 
him up from his fifth tumble. 

The Knight looked very much surprised, and a 
little offended at the remark. “What makes you 
say that?” he asked, as he scrambled back into the 
saddle, keeping hold of Alice’s hair with one hand, 
to save himself from falling over on the other side. 

“Because people don’t fall off quite so often 
when they’ve had much practice.” 

“T’ve had plenty of practice,” the Knight said 
vety gravely, “plenty of practice!” 

Alice could think of nothing better to say than 
“Indeed?” but she said it as heartily as she could. 
They went on a little way in silence after this, the 
Knight with his eyes shut, muttering to himself, 
and Alice watching anxiously for the next tumble. 

“The great att of riding,” the Knight suddenly 
began in a loud voice, waving his right arm as he 
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spoke, “is to keep ” Here the sentence ended 
as suddenly as it had begun, as the Knight fell 
heavily on the top of his head exactly in the path 
where Alice was walking. She was quite frightened 
this time, and said in an anxious tone, as she picked 
him up, “I hope no bones are broken?” 


“None to speak of,” the Knight said, as if he 


didn’t mind breaking two or three of them. “The 
ereat att of riding, as I was saying, is—to keep your 
balance properly. Like this, you know 6 

He let go the bridle and stretched out both his 
arms to show Alice what he meant, and this time 
he fell flat on his back, right under the horse’s feet. 

“Plenty of practice,” he went on repeating, all 
the time that Alice was getting him on his feet 
again. “‘Plenty of practice.” . 

~“Tt’s too ridiculous,” cried Alice, losing all her 
patience this time. “You ought to have a wooden 
horse on wheels, that you ought!” | 

“Does that kind go smoothly?” the Knight 
asked in a tone of great interest, clasping his arms 
tound the horse’s neck as he spoke, just in time to 
save himself from tumbling off again. 

“Much more smoothly than a live horse,” Alice 
said, with a little scream of laughter, in spite of all 
she could do to prevent it. 

“T’ll get one,” the Knight said thoughtfully to 
himself. “One or two—several.” 


Lewis CARROLL: 
Through the Looking-Glass. 
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THE BEST WAY TO SEE THE COUNTRY 


Tus morning I set off, in rather a drizzling tain 
from Kensington, on horseback, accompanied 
my son, with an intention of going to Uphusband, 
neat Andover, which is situated in the north-wec 
cotner of Hampshire. It is very true that I coy}, 
have gone to Uphusband by travelling only aboy 
sixty-six miles, and in the space of about eigh 
hours. But my object was, not to see inns and 
turnpike roads, but to see the country: to see the 
farmets at home, and to see the labourers in the 
fields; and to do this you must go either on foot ot 
on horseback. With a gig you cannot get abo tt 
amongst bye-lanes and across fields, through bridle. 
ways and hunting-gates; and to ¢ramp it is too slow, 
leaving the labour out of the question, and that is 
not a trifle. beds al 

WILLIAM COBBEIT: — 

7 Rural Rides, 


1822. 
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BUCK & A BOBBERY PACK 


Bur if riders and horses were tiring, so, too, was 
the buck. We were hunting him very hard when 
we came to a lake of good dimensions into which 
he plunged, heading for a small ornamental island 
in its centte. Hete was trouble, indeed, with no 
pack to help us and no boat to be seen, but we might, 
in view of his past performance, have remembered 
and relied on our harrier, for in the midst of our 
wondering the jelly-dog (what a frightful insult to 
all harriers, and to this one in particular) was seen 
well out at sea making for the island. There, as he 
dragged his body from the water, the deer, with 
lowered head, made to drive him back. Quite 
what happened was a little obscure in the waning 
afternoon light, but to our amazement we saw the 
deer plunge once more into the lake, followed by 
the hound. As hounds giving tongue after a check 
will galvanize the field into excitement, so did this 
set us galloping down the road which skirted the 
lake. Some few yards ahead of the others I raced, 
when, to my complete astonishment, the deer 
jumped into the road at my side and raced with me. 
Here was the fellow we had been hunting for hours, 
who had been literally our prey and our quarry for 
a whole hunting day—Charles’ enemy come to join 
me. What was I to do? What was se going to do? 
Should I venture on catrying out the practical 
suggestions which came hurtling through the air 
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from behind? “Catch hold of his antlers » 
much; he might whip off to the right, dragging ot 
with him.) “Throw your ctop round his neal a 
(I felt the ultimate result might be much the samey 
“Jump on his back.” (Quite definitely not.) And 
so we beat up the straight Norfolk road, the hoy 
wet body of the deer pressed against my leg 
strong, pungent scent a lasting memoty. W 
When the mind of man ceases to work on prae 
tical lines it must of necessity wait for somethins 
to happen to relieve the situation. The partnership: 
with the deer, which at first was embarrassing, was 
now becoming almost intimate, and how long i 
might have lasted is a matter for conjecture. The 
labourer in those parts is mostly a man of slow. 
moving brain, and when a road-mender came into 
view our shouts to him to stand aside had no other 
effect than to bring him to the centre of the road, 
whete, with slow and melancholy movement, he 
waved his arms. Then it was that our paca 
was dissolved, for in a flash the deer had swung to 
the tight and, with superb grace, flipped ovet 
ditch and great high fence into a park, continuing 
again left-handed to an avenue of trees. Robbed 
of this companionable fellow, I galloped down the 
toad no mote than a hundred yards and then turned 
in at the gates of a park, looking fot him up 1ts 
tree-lined avenue. These vety trees may perha 

have suggested shelter to him, for, a few yat 
ahead, he cleared a fence to land in the toad ahead of 
me. Here had the half-expected happened. Hete 
was my fecent companion again occupying U™ 
position of the chased and I again the chaser! Now 
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had friendship ceased and my familiar again 
become the farmers’ pest and Charles’ veritable 
béte noir. So hunted and hunter raced up the ttee- 
lined gravel, friendship gone, in the mind of one 
the spirit of the chase, in the other the hope of 
refuge, when, out on the drear February day, came 
the sound of music. Strange and almost eerie on 
this damp and dismal day and in this remote part. 
As it is a long lane which has no turning, so 
must all carriage drives lead to houses, and, sweep- 
ing round a final bend, there, in front of its stone 
and colonnaded front, I found the source of the 
music. At a suitable distance below its windows .a 
barrel-organ, donkey-drawn, was playing a popular 
tune of the day, when the clatter of our galloping 
feet attested the hand of the player, which fell to 
his side as though paralysed. With half-closed eyes 
and lifeless eats laid forward, the donkey had been 
listening to the same familiar tune, when strange 
noises, noises of life, of things doing and of adven- 
ture, suddenly brought animation where all else 
had hitherto been somnolence. Ears which heard 
without understanding were pricked into alertness 
as he turned his neck to greet the oncoming sound. 
One glance was sufficient to satisfy him that here, 
at long last, was life, here was the chase from which 
he and his kind had been barred; for as the deer 
teached the organ the ass’s neck was straightened, 
the foolish ears were laid flat on neck, the well-let- 
down hocks swung under the well-ribbed-up sides, 
as donkey and organ struck off to lead the field of 
the Norfolk Buck-hounds! But difficult country lay 
ahead of us; farm buildings, shrubberies and a wood 
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to the left of us—just the country where instant 
decisions have to be made. Unexpectedly the deer 
made for the farmstead, and I followed. Hoping, 
perhaps, to head him, or going for a short cut, the 
donkey swung right-handed over beds of bulbs, 
whose bate winter covering of earth was flung 
tudely to right and left. Stubby little autumn- 
planted wallflowers were cut ruthlessly down as 
four earnest feet tote at the ground and two slender 
wheels, each one in its turn taking its share of 
swaying load, ploughed through the land. 

I have never again seen this unusual ass, but I 
well recall the last glimpse I had of him: flat ears 
pressed down still flatter, organ now on one wheel 
and now another, an unjumpable laurel fence, head 
and body crashing in, and the tail end of the 
organ fixed firmly in a background of winter green. 
O assine sportive! 


R. S. SUMMERHAYS: 
From Saddle and Fireside. 
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THE OLD SCHOOL 


STRANGE as it may appear, although a semi-invalid 
from her birth up, a martyr as she was to violent 
sick headaches, which in those days were the 
equivalent of “nerves,” she always used to tide. 

She and her brother were both born horsemen, 
tiding to hounds, and jealous to a fault. No woman, 
in my aunt’s eyes, could ever ride, that is to say, up 
to her standard. Either their hands were bad, or else 
their seats wete loose, ot if both hands and seats 
wete good, they had no nerve, or, as a last resort, 
rode to attract attention. “You know,” she used to 
say, ‘‘Miss Featherstone never was known to jump a 
fence unless a man was looking at her. If there was 
but a butcher’s boy, she would have risked her neck, 
although, in that long run, the one I told you of, 
when we met at the Rising Sun upon Edge Hill, and 
finished somewhete down in Gloucestershite, she 
never took a fence, and then came up just as we 
killed, with several officers, all galloping like tailors 
on the toad.” 

I hear her now, talking about her celebrated mate, 
“The Little Wonder,” which, she declared, she 
never touched with a whip in all her life, but once, 
and never with the spur. This happened at a fence, 
at which the mate had swerved; but when she felt 
the whip, she put her back up and entirely refused. 
A Frenchman who was following my aunt, passed 
her, and took his hat off, saying as he passed: 
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“Thank you for whip’ your mate. I have followed 
you a month, but never pass you till to-day.” My 
aunt never related this but tears rose in her eyes: 
whether at her own ctuelty, or at the Frenchman 
having passed her, I never could make out. 

Horses and hunting were the chief themes of 
convetsation with my aunt, and as she did not care 
the least for anyone’s opinion but her own, her 
talk ran usually into a monologue, in which she set 
her theories out, as to which rein should go under 
which finger, and how good hands consisted in the 
wrist. “It is all done with a turn of the wrist, my 
dear, and not by butchering,” a theory sound in 
itself and one which many would be wise to follow, 
if they had aunts as competent as mine to teach them 
the right way. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Thirty Tales && Sketches. 
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DON QUIXOTE NAMES HIS STEED 


THE next moment he went to view his hotse, whose 
bones stuck out like the corners of a Spanish real, 
being a worse jade than Gonela’s qui tantum pellis 
et ossa fuit; however, his master thought. that 
neither Alexandet’s Bucephalus, nor the Cid’s 
Babieca, could be compared with him. He was four 
days considering what name to give him; for, as he 
argued with himself, there was no reason that a horse 
bestrid by so famous a knight, and withal so 
excellent in himself, should not be distinguished by 
a patticular name; so, after many names which he 
devised, rejected, changed, liked, disliked, and 
pitched upon again, he concluded to call him 
Rozinante. | 

CERVANTES: 

Don Ouxote. 


IN THE FRENCH CAMP 


The Dauphin: What a long night is this! I will not 
change my horse with any that treads but on four 
pasterns. Ca, ha! He bounds from the earth as if 
his entrails were hairs: /e cheval volant, the Pegasus, 
qui a les narines de feu\ When I bestride him, I soar, 
I am a hawk; he trots the air; the earth sings when 
he touches it; the basest horn of his hoof is more 
musical than the pipe of Hermes. : 
Duke of Orleans: He’s of the colour of the nut- 
meg. | | | 
The Dauphin: And of the heat of the ginger. It 
is a beast for Perseus: he is pure air and fire; and 
the dull elements of earth and water never appear 
in him but only in patient stillness while his rider 
mounts him: he is indeed a horse; and all other 
jades you may call beasts. 

Constable of France: Indeed, my lord, it is a most 
absolute and excellent horse. 

The Dauphin: It is the prince of palfreys; his 
neigh is like the bidding of a monarch and his 
countenance enforces homage. 

SHAKESPEARE: 
Henry V, Act. III, Sc. 7. 
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LEARNING THE GAME 


My mounts in my schoolgirl days were anything 
which I could climb on to or borrow, we had no 
horses then. A ttapper which checked at every 
fence with an air of astonishment; oftenest of all a 
yellow pony belonging to Harty the trainer, which 
I used to run down for on the morning of a hunt. 
A twelve-mile drive the day before, and the bitter 
cettainty of another that night, may have improved 
the yellow pony’s wind, but not his courage. Any- 
thing he could not climb over he dived into, to be 
pulled to his legs by an undaunted girl in a bundled- 
up habit, and urged on... as far as he would 
vo.... It was never far, and big fences he simply 
ate gtass off, so I tan no particular danger on him. 

My first real hunter was a blue roan called Dandy, 
pethaps one of the best and most evil-tempered 
beasts in Ireland. | 

He was a great raking three-cornered horse with a 
natrow chest, baker-kneed, and with wide tagged 
hips and he reared and fell back for his own amuse- 
ment. He had to be ridden in a rearing bit to the 
meets, with his evil eye set sullenly as he recog- 
nized defeat, but once hounds went away he took 
his own time and was fast as a racehorse. I was a 
passenger. He was really no horse fot a seventeen- 
yeat-old girl, and when he had crashed back with 
me three times my nerve went. 

I sold him to Mr. Donovan of Cork and he 
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changed hands four times, eventually for four 
hundred; he must have been almost in the book 
and was up to fourteen stone. 

With my capital I bought a brown mate on the 
common side, a lady with curbs, sold to me as quite 
quiet, but as it turned out a well-known runaway. 
The first day she saw hounds it was with Thady 
Cooney’s deer dogs. She bolted, narrowly escaped 
crashing into a high brick wall, and ended her 
career by flying over a drop on to the road and 
dropping me into oblivion. She struck the foot- 
path at the opposite side of the wide main toad, 
turned upside down and got up unhurt. But she 
never tan away again. She was the gentlest of tides 
afterwards; slow, but a wonderful fencer. 

Following her I had two fout-yeat-olds, not my 
own. Mr. White lent them to me—one a perfectly 
wonderful animal and the other fast and free, but 
a horse who never failed to hit his walls and fly his 
banks and yet was so active that he never actually 
fell. He crossed to England, where, having nothing 
to make up his mind about—he was never certain 
in his own eager heart here—he went splendidly. 
Poot little Sparks. If you had turned him at an iron 
front gate he would have tried it, but until he rose 
he would not have been quite certain whether it was 
a fence to charge or not. We find something to 
like in every willing horse when we ride it, despite 
its faults. 

DoroTHEA CONYERS: 
Sporting Reminiscences. 
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THE JOY OF IT 


BosraIL ran on, Nimrod three hundred yards 
behind him, and Juniper three hundred and eighty. 
Five of us galloping across Hangman’s Mash half 
a mile behind—huntsman, whip, pig-farmer, a girl 
riding astride, and I—and the Master cantering on 
the high toad over and below the tidge a mile 
behind, at the head of a straggling cavalcade of 
fifty men and women. 

It was a glorious chase. Charlie Tarr led, then 
the pig-farmer, then the whipper-in, the girl, and I 
came last. Through a gate, over more stubble, 
driving up three partridges with a whitt of 
wings into the air. A great bullfinch; I rammed 
my hat down on my ears. Steady, Black, old 
boy! ‘Two were over, and then the whip’s chestnut 
refused. 

He forced its head round, swung back again, 
banged his heels into its muddy flanks; it turned 
away, he cried curtly, held its head straight, and 
clapped his boots against its flanks. I saw its 
muscles ridge and tighten. The man held its head 
straight to the tall, black, ragged hedge, it gathered 
itself together, its forelegs threw themselves up, it 
seemed to hang still, then crash; he was through. 
The hound-music was far away. "Then the girl was 
over—her horse down on its knees. It stumbled, 
tecoveted, blundered. Somehow she pulled up its 
head, and cantered away over the stubble. It was 
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my turn. Give Blackie his head, I thought hotly, 
he knows his job and needs no spur. A tremendous 
bullfinch, dark and thick and thorny, and I’m tall, 
and that branch of the crab-apple tree will smack 
my forehead, and perhaps catch my chin, and that 
will be the end of me, unless ’m dragged a mile or 
so first. Lord, I’m a funk. He who hesitates at the 
take-off is assuredly lost! Grip with the calves, 
tuck the toes in, and give Blackie his head. *Ware 
that branch! Up! Reins across withers, throw 
yourself on his neck. .. . My eyes closed themselves, 
before the sudden-big thorns—crash, rip, bang! 
My topper was gone, but not my neck, thank God, 
and Blackie was sinking to his knees, so very gently, 
it seemed, and the grass rose slowly as I curled off 
his neck and rolled clear. A nice toss. Dear old 
Blackieboy, I think I cried, as I picked myself up, 
and took the iron off my boot. Quaking and hot 
and happy, I fixed the strap along the safety-bar 
under the saddle-flap, hopped round on my right 
toes with my left leg up, and foot through iron, 
muttering. “Stand, you swine, stand!” to the 
excited and high-stepping hunter. He stood still for 
a moment, I threw myself across the saddle, and he 
hurled himself round and was off at a gallop. I had 
to shake free my left foot while leaning on the seat 
of the saddle, while nearer and nearer the ditch 
and low whitethorn hedge of the next field 
apptoached. The easy and smooth motion of the 
gallop enabled me to throw my leg over and get my 
seat just before we rose in the air and the loose 
swinging irons clanged dully against my boots. On, 
and on! I was only one field behind Charlie’s 
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holly-red coat. Blackie’s heart and wind were 
splendid, and I shouted a sort of song to the beat 
of his hoofs. Lord, I was happy. 


HENRY WILLIAMSON: 


FACT (& aMwNiC? 
The Old Stag. 
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A SPORTING LECTOR 


“Tat, I think,” observed Mr. Jorrocks, “is con- 
clusive. But, then, what does it prove? Why, that 
if Gambado, the best of all sportin’ writers, knew 
nothin’ of ’unting, it is the more incumbent on 
John Jorrocks to supply the deficiency. 

“But whether Gambado, if I may be allowed to 
speak of him with such familiarity, was a fox-hunter 
ot not, it is quite clear that he possessed a knowledge 
of ’osses far superior to any man of the present 
day. The Academy for Grown ’Ossmen is a perfect 
text - book in its way, and when a man _ has 
read Gambado’s instructions how to choose an 
"oss, how to tackle him properly, in what sort of 
dress to ride him, how to mount and manage him, 
how to tide him out, and above all how to ride him 
"ome again, dull must be the dog wot has occasion 
to go to a tiding-school. 

“There is a wast of fancy about dealin’—far 
more than relates to the mere colour; indeed, some 
say that colour is immaterial, and there is an old 
saw about a good ’oss never being of a bad colour, 
but the first question a green’orn asks is the colour 
of the prad. Old Steropes says, if you have no 
ptedilection that way, choose a mouse-coloured 
dun, for it has the peculiar adwantage of lookin’ 
equally well all the year round. A black list down 
the back makes it still more desirable, as the by- 
standers will suppose you are ridin’ with a crupper, 
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a practice no finished ’ossman ought to neglect. 
This latter point, however, is confuted by Gam- 
bado, who says, ‘Be werty shy of a crupper if your 
’oss naturally throws his saddle forward. It will 
certainlie make his tail sore, set him a-kickin’, and 
werty likely bring you into trouble.’ | 

“How perplexin’ must all this be to a beginner!”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Jorrocks, throwing up his hands. 

“The height of an ’oss, Gambado says, is pet- 
fectly immaterial, prowided he is higher behind 
than before. Nothin’ is more pleasin’ to a traveller 
than the sensation of continually gettin’ forward; 
whereas the ridin’ of an ’oss of a contrary make is 
like swarmin’ the banisters of a staitcase, when, 
though perhaps you really advance, you feel as if 
you wete goin’ backwards. 

“Gambado says nothin’ about the size of an 
’oss’s head, but he says he should carry it low, that 
he may have an eye to the ground and see the better 
where he steps. Some say the ’ead should be as 
large as possible, inasmuch as the weight tends to 
ptewent the ’oss from rearin’, which is a wice 
dangerous in the highest degree; my idea is, that 
the size of the ’ead is immaterial, for the ’oss 
doesn’t go on it, at least he didn’t ought to do, I 
know. : 

“The eats cannot well be too long, Gambado 
says, for a judicious tider steers his course by fixin’ 
his eyes between them. This, however, is a disputed 
point, and old Dickey Lawrence recommends that 
they should be large and loppin’ in a horizontal 
direction, by which position no rain can possibly 
enter, and the ’oss will have no occasion to shake 
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his ’ead, a habit which he says not Only distyy 
the brain, but frequently brings on the mad Stagoe, 
“Here again the doctots differ! iH 
“It seems agreed on all hands that the less q >. 
lifts his forelegs, the easier he will move for hy 
tider, and he will likewise brush all the stones o., 
of his way, which might otherwise throw him doy . 
Gambado thinks if he turns his toes well Out, he 
will disperse them right and left, and not have the 
trouble of kicking the same stone a second time, hy 
I don’t see much adwantage in this, and think he 
might as well be kickin’ the same stone as a fresh 
one.” of 
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THE HORSE IN POETRY 


AMONG THE TRUMPETS 


Hast thou given the horse strength? has thou clothed his 
neck with thunder? 7 

Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? the 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. 

He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength: 
he goeth on to meet the armed men. 

He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; neither 
turneth he back from the sword. 

The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear 
and the shield. 

He swalloweth the ground with frerceness and rage: 
neither believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 

He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he smelleth 
the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the 
shouting. 

Tue Boox OF JOB, XXxix, 19-25. 
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HUNTERS & HOLY MEN 


AA Monk ther was, a fair for the maistrye, 
An out-rydere, that lovede venerye; 

A, manly man, to been an abbot able. 

Ful many a deyntee hors hadde he in stable: 
And, whan he rood, men mighte his brydel here 
Ginglen in a whistling wind as clere, 

And eek as loude as dooth the chapel-belle 
Ther as this lord was keper of the celle. 
The reule of seint Maure or of seint Benett, 
By-cause that it was old and som-del strett, 
This ilke monk leet olde thinges pace, 

And held after the newe world the space, 
He yaf nat of that text a pulled hen, 

That seith, that hunters been nat holy men. 


CHAUCER: 
The Prologue. 
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| 
I saw young Harry, with his beaver on, | 
His cushes on his thighs, gallantly arm d, | 
Rise from the ground like feather'd Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 
Henry IV, Part I, Act IV, Seed. 


HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX 


I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 

“Good speed!” cried the watch, as the gate-bolts unarew; 
“Speed!” echoed the wall to us galloping through; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Duffeld, ’twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half-chime, 


So Joris broke silence with, “ Yet there is time!” 


At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 

To stare thro’ the mist at us galloping past, 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 

With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray. 
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And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 
And one eye’s black intelligence,—ever that glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, “ Stay spur! 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

We ll remember at Aix” —for one heard the quick wheexe 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 


As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Loox and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

> Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And “Gallop,” gasped Joris, “for Aix is in sight!” 


“How theyll greet us!”—and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good, 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 
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And all I remember is, friends flocking round 


As I sat with his head ’tyixt my knees on the ground. 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine ’ 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of win : 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 4 
Was not more than his due who brought good news fr 
Ghent. 

- ROBERT Browning. | 
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THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF 
JOHN GILPIN 


John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 


John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, 
“< Though wedded we have been 

These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 


“To-morrow is our wedding day, 
And we will then repair 

Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 
All in a chaise and pair. 


“My sister, and my sister’s child, 
Myself, and children three, 

Will fill the chaise; so_you must ride 
On horseback after we.” 


He soon replied, “I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 


And you are she, my dearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be done. 


“<T am a linen-draper bold, 
As all the world doth know, 
And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go.” 
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Ouoth Mrs. Gilpin, “That's well said; 
— And for that wine is dear, 
We will be furnished with our own, 
Which is both bright and clear.” 


John Gilpin kissed his loving wife; 
O’erjoyed was he to find, 

That though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind. 


The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allowed 

To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 


So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 
Where they did all get in; 
Six precious souls, and all agog 


To dash through thick and thin. 


Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
Were never folk so glad, 
The stones did rattle underneath, 

As if Cheapside were mad. 


John Gilpin at his horse’s side 
Seived fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again; 


For saddle-tree scarce reached had he, 
His journey to begin, 

When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 
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So down he came; for loss of time, 
Although it grieve him sore, 
Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 


Would trouble him much more. 


Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 
When Betty screaming came down stairs, 


“<The wine ts left behind!” 


“Good lack!” quoth he—* yet bring it me, 
My leathern belt likewise, 

In which I bear my trusty sword, 
When I do exercise.” 


Now Mistress Gilpin (careful soul!) 
Had two stone bottles found, 

Lo hold the liquor that she loved, 
And keep it safe and sound. 


Fach bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 


Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

Elis long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 
He manfully. did throw. 


Now see him mounted once again 

Upon his nimble steed, | 
Fy] slowly pacing oer the stones, 
With caution and good heed. 
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But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 
Which galled him in bis seat. 


So, “Fair and softly,’ John he cried, 
But John he cried in vain; 

That trot became a gallop soon 
In spite of curb and rein. 


So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his bands, 
And eke with all his might. 


His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got 


Did wonder more and more. 


Away went Gilpin, neck or nought; 
Away went hat and wig; 

He Little dreamt, when he set out, 
Of running such a rig. 


The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both, 
At last it flew away. 


Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung; 
A bottle swinging at each side, 
As hath been said or sung. 
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The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows all; 

And every soul cried out, “Well done!” 
As loud as he could bayt. 


Away went Gilpin—who but he? 
His fame soon spread around; 

“He carries weight!” “* He rides a race!” 
‘°'T7s for a thousand pound!” 


And still, as fast as he drew near, 
"Twas wonderful to view, 

How in a trice the turnpike-men 
Their gates wide open threw. 


And now, as he went bowing down 


His reeking head full low, 


The bottles twain behind his back 


Were shattered at a blow. 


Down ran the wine into the road, 
Most piteous to be seen, 


Which made his horse's flanks to smoke 


As they had basted been. 


But still he seemed to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced; 

For all might see the bottle-necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 


Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols he did play, 

Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay; 
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And there he threw the Wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play. 


At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 


To see how he did ride. 


“Stop, stop, John Gilpin!|—Here's the house!” 
They all at once did cry; 

“The dinner waits, and we are tired,” — 
Said Gilpin—* So am I!” 


But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there! 

For why'2—his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 


So like an arrow swift he flew, 
Shot by an archer strong; 

So did he fly—which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 


Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 
And sore against his will, 

Till at his friend the calender’s 
His horse at last stood still. 


The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbour in such trim, 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 
And thus accosted him: 
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“What news? what news? your tidings tell; 
Tell me you must and shall— 

Say why bareheaded you are come, 
Or why you come at all?” 


Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 
And loved a timely joke; 

And thus unto the calender 
In merry guise he spoke: 


“T came because your horse would come, 
And, if I well forebode, 

My hat and wig will soon be here,— 
They are upon the road.” 


The calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 

Returned him not a single word, 
But to the house went an. 


Whence straight he came with hat and wig; 
A wig that flowed behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear, 
Each comely in its kind. 


He held them up, and in his turn 
Thus showed his ready wit, 

“My head is twice as big as yours, 
They therefore needs must fit. 


“* But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face; } 
And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case.” 
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| Said John, “It is my wedding-day, 
And all the world would stare, 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware.” 


So turning to his horse, he said, 
“<1 am in haste to dine; 

Twas for your pleasure you came here, 
You shall go back for mine.” 


Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast! 
For which he paid full dear; 

For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear; 


Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And galloped off with all his might, 
Ass he had done before. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig: 
He lost them sooner than at first; 
For why?—they were too big. 


Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 

Into the country far away, 
She pulled out half-a-crown; 


And thus unto the youth she said 
That drove them to the Bell, 

“This shall be yours, when you bring back 
My husband safe and well.” 
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Lhe youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain, 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 
By catching at his rein, 


But not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have done, 

Lhe frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels, 

The postboy’s horse right glad to miss 
Lhe lumbering of the wheels. 


Sax gentlemen upon the road, 
Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With postboy scampering in the rear, 
They raised the hue and cry: 


“Stop thief! stop thief!—a highwayman!” 
Not one of them was mute; 

And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 


And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space; 

The toll-men thinking, as before, 
That Gilpin rode a race. 


And so he did, and won tit too, 
For he got first to town, 
Nor stopped till where he had got up 


He did again get down. 
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Now let us sing, Long live the king! 
And Gilpin, long live he! 
And when he next doth ride abroad 
May I be there to see! 
| | ‘WILLIAM COWPER. 
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And here of Nature’s kindly care 
Behold a curious proof, 

Ass nags are meant to leap, she puts 
A frog in every hoof! 


Whereas the mare, altho’ her share 
She had of hoof and frog, 
On coming to a gate stopp’d short 
As stiff as any log; 


Whilst Huggins in the stirrup stood 
With neck like neck of crane, 

Ass sings the Scottish song—*to see 
The gate his hart had gane.” 


And, lo! the dim and distant hunt 
Diminish d in a trice: 

The steeds, like Cinderella's team, 
Seem d dwindling into mice; 


And, far remote, each scarlet coat 
Soon flitted like a spark,— 

Tho’ still the forest murmur’d back 
An echo of the bark! 
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But sad at soul John Huggins turn’ d; 
No comfort he could find; 

Whilst thus the “ Hunting Chorus” sped, 
Lo stay fwe bars behind. 


Tuomas Hoop: 
From Ihe Epping Hunt. 
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O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 

Through all the wide border his steed was the best; 
And save his good broadsword, he weapons had none, 
He rode all unarm’d, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He staid not for brake, and he stopp’d not for stone, 
He swam the Eske rwer where ford there was none; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he enter’d the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride’ s-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all: 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 

““O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?” 


“T long woo’d your daughter, my suit you denied;— 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide— 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 
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The bride kiss’d the goblet: the knight took it up 
He quaff’d off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She look’d down to blush, and she look’d up to sigh 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar,— 
“* Now tread me a measure!” said young Lochinvar. 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, : 4 € 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace: . 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume; 
And the bride-maidens whispered, “’ Iwere better by far 
To have match’d our fair cousin with young Lochinvar?” 4 


When they reach’d the hall-door, and the charger stood ne 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, di 
So light to the saddle before her he sprungh = 
“She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; — 
They ll have fleet steeds that follow,’ quoth young 

Lochinvar. : Nd . 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby clan 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 
ran: | | | 

There was racing and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, . 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 


One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, wil 
ar; 


cS 


a 


| Str WALTER SCOTT: , : 
Lady Heron’s Song, Marmion 
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Horses he loved, and laughter, and the sun, 
A song, wide spaces and the open air; 
The trust of all dumb living things he won, 
And never knew the luck too good to share: 
Now though he will not ride with us again, 
His merry spirit seems our comrade yet, 
Freed from the power of weariness and pain, 
Forbidding us to mourn or to forget. | 


ANONYMOUS, 1916. 
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MAZEPPA’S RIDE 


“Bring forth the Horse!” —the horse was brought ; 
In truth, he was a noble steed, 
Al Tartar of the Ukraine breed, 
Who look’d as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs; but he was wild, 
Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 
With spur and bridle undefiled— 
"Twas but a day he had been caught; 
And snorting, with erected mane, 
And struggling fiercely, but in vain, 
In the full foam of wrath and dread 
To me the desert-born was led: 
They bound me on, that menial throng; 
Upon his back with many a thong; 
Then loosed him with a sudden lash— 
Away!—awvay!—and on we dash! 
Torrents less rapid and less rash. 
But fast we fled, away, away, 
And I could neither sigh nor pray; 
And my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 
Upon the courser’s bristling mane; 
But, snorting still with rage and fear, 
He flew upon his far career: 
At times I almost thought, indeed, 
He must have slacken’d in his speed; 
But no—my bound and slender frame 
Was nothing to his angry might, 
And merely like a spur became: 
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Each motion which I made to free 

My swoln limbs from their agony 
Increas’d his fury and affright: 

I tried my voice,— twas faint and low, 
But yet he swerv’d as from a blow; 
And, starting to each accent, sprang 
Ass from a sudden trumpet’s clang: 
Meantime my cords were wet with gore, 
Which, oozing through my limbs, ran o'er; 
And in my tongue the thirst became 

Al something frerier far than flame. 


Lorp Byron: 
From Mavzeppa. 


ALARUM. ENTER KING RICHARD 


| Ks 
King Richard. A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a 
horse! 
Sit William Catesby. Wéathdraw, my lord; PH help 
you to a horse. : 
King Richard. Slave! I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die. 
I think there be six Richmonds in the field; 
Five have I slain to-day, instead of him. 
Al horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! 
: Exeunt. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 
King Richard III, Act V, Sc. 4. 
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Old Nestor first perceived the approaching sound. 

Bespeaking thus the Grecian peers around: 

“ Methinks the noise of trampling steeds I hear, 

Thickening this way, and gathering on my ear; 

Perhaps some horses of the Trojan breed 

(So may, ye Gods! my pious hopes succeed) 

Lhe great Tydides and Ulysses bear, 

Returned triumphant with this prize of war. 

Yet much I fear (ah, may that fear be vain!) 

Lhe chiefs outnumber’d by the Trojan train; 

Perhaps, even now pursued, they seek the shore; 

Or, ob! perhaps those heroes are no more.” 
Scarce had he spoke, when, lo! the chiefs appear, 

And spring to earth; the Greeks dismiss their fear 

With words of friendship, and extended hands 

They greet the kings; and Nestor first demands: 

“Say thou, whose praises all our host proclaim, 

Lhou living glory of the Grecian name! 

Say whence these coursers? by what chance bestowed, 

Lhe spoil of foes, or present of a god? 

Not those fair steeds, so radiant and so gay, 

That draw the burning chariot of the day. 

Old as I am, to age I scorn to yield, 

And daily mingle in the martial field; 

But sure till now no coursers struck, my sight 

Like these, conspicuous through the ranks of fight. 

Some god, I deem, conferred the glorious prize, 

Bless’d as ye are, and favourites of the skies; 
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The care of him who bids the thunder roar, 

And her, whose fury bathes the world with gore.” 
“Father! not so (sage Ithacus rejoin’ d), 

The gifts of heaven are of a nobler kind. 

Of Thracian lineage are the steeds ye view, 
Whose hostile king the brave T'ydides slew; 
Sleeping, he died, with all his guards around, 
And twelve beside lay gasping on the ground. 
These other spoils from conquered Dolon came, 
A wretch, whose swiftness was his only fame; 
By Hector sent our forces to explore, 

He now lies headless on the sandy shore.” 

Then oer the trench the bounding coursers flew; 
The joyful Greeks with loud acclaim pursue. 
Straight to Tydides high pavilion borne, 

The matchless steeds his ample stalls adorn; 

The neighing coursers their new fellows greet, 
And the full racks are heaped with generous wheat. 


The Iliad of Homer, 


Pope’s Translation. 
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THE CLIPPER THAT STANDS IN 
THE STALL: ATsIHE: TOP 


Go strip him, lad! Now, sir, I think yow ll declare 
Such a picture you never set eyes on before; 

He was bought in at Tatts for three hundred, I swear, 
And he’s worth all the money to look at, and more; 

For the pick of the basket, the show of the shop, 

Is the Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 


In the records of racing I read their career, 

There were none of the sort but could gallop and stay; 
At Newmarket his sire was the best of his year, 

And the Yorkshiremen boast of his dam to this day; 
But never a likeler foal did she drop 
Than this Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 


Al head like a snake, and a skin like a mouse, 
An eye like a woman, bright, gentle, and brown, 
With loins and a back that would carry a house, 
And quarters to lift him smack over a town! 
Whats a leap to the rest, is to him but a hop, 
This Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 


When the country is deepest, I give you my word 
°Tis a pride and a pleasure to put him along; 
O’er fallow and pasture he sweeps like a bird, 
And theres nothing too wide, nor too high, nor too 
SEYONE; 
For the ploughs cannot choke, nor the fences can crop, 
This Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 
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Last Monday we ran for an hour in the Vale, 
Not a bullfinch was trimmed, of a gap not a sign! 
All the ditches were double, each fence had a rail, 
And the farmers had locked every gate in the line; 
So I gave him the office, and over them—Pop! 
Went the Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 


I'd a lead of them all when we came to the brook, 
Al big one—a bumper—and up to your chin; 
As he threw it behind him, I turned for a look, 
There were eight of us had it, and seven got in! 
Then he shook his lean head when he heard them go plop! 
This Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 


Ere we got to the finish, I counted but few, 
And never a coat without dirt, but my own; 
Lo the good horse I rode all the credit was due, 
When the others were tiring, he scarcely was blown; 
For the best of the pace is unable to stop 
Lhe Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 


You may put on his clothes; every sportsman, they say, 
In his lifetime has one that outrivals the rest, 
So the pearl of my casket Pve shown you to-day, 
The gentlest, the gamest—the boldest, the best; 
And I never will part, by a sale or a swop, 
With my Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 


G. J. Wayre-MELVILLE: 
Hunting Songs and Verses. 
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SIR SQUIRE ON HORSEBACK 


His breeches was of rugged woollen, 
And had been at the siege of Bullen; 
To old King Harry so well known, 
Some writers held they were his own. 
Though they were lined with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and cheese, 
And fat black-puddings, proper food 
For warriors that delight in blood: 
For, as we said, he always chose 

To carry victual in his hose, 

That often tempted rats and mice 
The ammunition to surprise... . 


In th’ holsters, at his saddle-bow, 
Two aged pistols he did stow, 
Among the surplus of such meat 
As in his hose he could not get. 
These would inveigle rats with th’ scent, 
To forage when the cocks were bent; 
And sometimes catch ’em with a snap, 
As cleverly as th’ ablest trap. 
They were upon hard duty still, 
And evry night stood sentinel, 
To guard the magazine i’ th’ hose, 
From two-legged and from four-legged foes. 

Thus clad and fortified, Sir Knight, 
From peaceful home, set forth to fight. 
But first with nimble active force, 
He got on th’ outside of his horse: 
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For having but one stirrup tied 

I” his saddle on the further side, 

It was so short, b? had much ado 

To reach it with his desperate toe. 
But after many strains and heaves, 
He got up to the saddle-eaves, 

From whence he vaulted into th seat, 
With so much vigour, strength, and heat, 
That he had almost tumbled over 
With his own weight; but did recover, 
By laying hold on tail and mane, 
Which oft he used instead of rein. 


SAMUEL BUTLER: 
Hudibras. 
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DOWN THE STRAIGHT 


Al down the Straight from the crowded stands 
Came the yells of voices and clap of hands, 

For with bright bay beauty that shone like flame 
Lhe favourite horse, Sir Lopex, came. 


His beautiful hips and splendid shoulders 
And power of stride moved all beholders, 
Moved non-bettors to try to bet 

On that favourite horse not beaten yet. 

With glory of power and speed he strode 

To a sea of cheering that moved and flowed 
And followed and heaped and burst like storm 
From the joy of men in the perfect form: 
Cheers followed his path both sides the course. 


Charles Cothill sighed when he saw that horse. 


Lhe cheering died, then a burst of clapping 
Met Soyland’s coming all bright from strapping, 
Al big dark brown who was booted thick 
Lest one of the jumps should make him click. 
He moved very big, he'd a head like a fiddle, 
He seemed all ends without any middle, 
But ill as he looked, that outcast racer 
Was a rare good horse and a perfect chaser. 
Then the Ghost came on, then Meringue, the bay, 
Then proud Grey Glory, the dapple-grey; 
The splendid grey brought a burst of cheers. 
Lhen Cimmeroon, who had tried for years 
And had thrice been placed and had once been fourth 
Came trying again the proverb’s worth. 
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Then again, like a wave as it runs a pier, 
On and on, unbroken, there came a cheer 
Als Monkery, black as a collier-barge, 
Trod sideways, bickering, taking charge. 
Cross-Molin, from the Blowbury, followed, 
Lucky Shot skipped, Coranto wallowed, 
Then Counter-V air, the declared-to-win, 
Stable-fellow of Cross-Molin ; 

Culverin last, with Cannonade, 

Formed rearguard to the grand parade. 


JoHN MASEFIELD: 
Prom Right Royal. 
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THE STALLION 


But, lo! from forth a copse that neighbours by, 

A breeding jennet, lusty, young, and proud, 

Adonis’ trampling courser doth espy, 

And forth she rushes, snorts and neighs aloud: 
The strong-neck’d steed, being tied unto a tree, 
Breaketh his rein, and to her straight goes he. 


Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds, 

And now his woven girths he breaks asunder; 

The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds, 

Whose hollow womb resounds like heaven's thunder; 
The iron bit he crushes ?tween his teeth, 
Controlling what he was controlled with. 


His ears up-prick d; his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass’d crest now stand on end; 
His nostrils drink the air, and forth again, 
As from a furnace, vapours doth he send: 
His eye, which scornfully glisters like fire, 
Shows his hot courage and his high desire. 


Sometime he trots, as if he told the steps, 
With gentle majesty and modest pride; 
Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps, 
As who should say, “Lo! thus my strength 1s tried; 
And this I do to captivate the eye 
Of the fair breeder that is standing by.” 
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What recketh he his rider’s angry stir, 
His flattering “Holla,” or his “Stand, I say?” 
What cares he now for curb or pricking spur? 
For rich caparisons or trapping gay? 
He sees his love, and nothing else he sees, 
Nor nothing else with his proud sight agrees. 


Look, when a painter would surpass the life, 
In limning out a well-proportion’d steed, 
His art with nature’s workmanship at strife, 
As if the dead the living should exceed; 

So did this horse excel a common one, 

In shape, in courage, colour, pace and bone. 


Round-hoof’d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 

Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide, 

High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing strong, 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide: 
Look, what a horse should have he did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 


Sometimes he scuds far off, and there he stares; 
Anon he starts at stirring of a feather; 
To bid the wind a base he now prepares, 
And wher he run or fly they know not whether; 
For through his mane and tail the high wind sings, 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feather’d wings. 


He looks upon his love, and neighs unto her; 
She answers him as if she knew his mind; 
Being proud, as females are, to see him woo ber, 
She puts on outward strangeness, seems unkind, 
Spurns at his love and scorns the heat he feels, 
Beating his kind embracements with her heels. 
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Then, like a melancholy malcontent, 
He vails his tail that, like a falling plume, 
Cool shadow to his melting buttock lent; 
He stamps, and bites the poor flies in his fume. 
His love, perceiving how he is enrag’d 
Grew kinder, and his fury was assuag d. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 


Venus and Adonis. 
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WISE SAWS & MODERN INSTANCES 


THE seat on a horse makes gentlemen of some and 
grooms of others. | 
CERVANTES: 
Don Ouxote. 


One white foot, buy a horse, 

Two white feet, try a horse, 

Three white feet, look well about him, 
Pour white feet, do without him. 


STABLE RHYME. 


James Howell’s Proverbs, 1659, express the same 
prejudice against four white socks: 


A four white-foot horse is a horse for a fool, 
A three white-foot horse is a horse for a king, 
And if he hath but one PH give him to none. 


They say princes leatn no art truly but the art of 
horsemanship. The reason is, the brave beast is no 
flatterer. He will throw a prince as soon as his 
eroom. 


BEN JONSON: 
Discoveries. 
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“An horse is a vain thing for safety.” 


Psalm xxxiil, 17. 


A horse is an animal dangerous at both ends and 
uncomfortable in the middle. 
Tuer NOovIce. 


Go anywhete in England where there are natural, 
wholesome, contented and teally nice English 
people; and what do you always find? That the 
stables are the real centre of the household. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: 
Heartbreak House. 


Vergil for Horse Copers 


Ardua cervix, 
Arguintumque caput, brevis alvos, obesaque terga, 
Luxuriatque toris animosum pectus. 


Georgics, Book I], |. 79. 


And that, for the benefit of any who may have 
embarked on horse-dealing without the advantages 
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of a classical education means that his neck -is erect, 
his head intelligent, his belly short, his back full and 
his chest rich with muscle. 

There is an almost Latin pithiness about the 
English adage in the same vein: A head like a lady’s 
maid and a bottom like the cook’s. 


A Hint for Suitors 
“He doth nothing but talk of his horse.” 


Porta, in The Merchant of Venice. 


Definition of a Horse 


A neighing quadruped, used in wars, and draught 
and carriage. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON: 
The Dictionary. 


Definition of Riding 


The art of keeping a horse between yourself and 
the ground. 


AMERICAN (traditional). 
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The eye of the master maketh the horse fat. 


ARAB PROVERB. 


Those whose sleep is disturbed of nights by the 
present decline of horse breeding in this land may 
take comfort from the following preamble to an 
Act of Parliament for the Improvement of English 
Hotses passed in the reign of Henry VIII: 


“Borasmuch as the generation and breed of good 
and strong horses within this realm extendeth not 
only to a gteat help and defence of the same, but also 
is a great commodity and profit to the inhabitants 
thereof, which is now much decayed and diminished 
by reason that in forests, chaces, moots, and waste 
ground within this realm, little stoned hotses, and 
nags of small stature and of little value, be not only 
suffered to pastute thereupon, but also to covet 
mates feeding thete, whereof cometh in manner no 
profit or commodity.” 


Make much of your hotses. 
ARMY ORDER. 
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Seldom lend your hotse to a sailor, never to a 
Frenchman, and as little as you can to anyone at all. 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


A canter is a cute for every evil. 


BENJAMIN DisRAELI. 


I believe there are few young men, and those very 
stutdy motalists, who would not rather be taxed 
with some mortal peccadillo than with want of 
knowledge in horsemanship. 

Str WALTER SCOTT: 


Rob Roy. 


“Hosmer, for instance, tells us that a hostrich can 
outstrip an ’oss, but what matter does that make, 
seein’ that no one would like to go cuttin’ across 
countty on a hostrich.” 

Mr. JORROCKS. 


“A cockney looks upon a farmer as an inferior 
crittur! a sort of domestic conwict, transported far 
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beyond the hills o’ mortality, and condemned to 
wander in ’eavy ’ob-nailed shoes amid eternal hacres 
o’ dirt and dandylions.” 


Mr. JORROCKS. 


“He didn’t ride stipplechases,’ he would say, 
‘and wot matter did it make ?ow much he weighed? 
It was altogether *twixt him and his ’oss, and 
weighin’ wouldn’t make him any lighter.’”’ 


Mr. JORROCKS. 


“No foot no horse, no hock no hunter.” 


"TRADITIONAL. 


It is best that the stable should be placed in a 
quarter of the establishment where the master will 
see the horse as often as possible. 

XENOPHON: 
On Horsemanship, 
365 B.C. 


“Sitting is but one thing in Horsemanship and 
there are thousands of things in the Art. I never 
knew in my life a good horseman thrown, but I have 
known many presumptuous, ignorant fellows get 
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falls, for it is a mistake as ridiculous as it is common 
to take sitting fast on horseback for the whole art of 
horsemanship.” 


WILLIAM CAVENDISH 
(Duke of Newcastle), 
1592-1676. 


I know two things about the horse 
And one of them is rather coarse. 


ANONYMOUS. 
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PRACTICAL HorSEMANSHIP &%° HorsSEMASTERSHIP 
OF YESTERDAY AND ‘TO-DAY 


A x61 CENTURY STABLE 


Tus is the ordte of the chequir roule of the nombre 
of all the horsys of my lorde’s and my lady’s that are 
appointed to be in the charge of the hous yerely, as 
to say, gentell hors, palfreys, hobys, naggis, cloth- 
sell hors, male hors. 

First, gentell hors, to stand in my lorde’s stable, 
six. 

Item—Palftis for my ladis: to wit, oone for my 
lady, two for her gentlewomen, and one for her 
chamberet. 

Four hobys and nags for my lorde’s oune saddell, 
viz. one for my lorde to ride, one led for my lorde, 
and one to stay at home for my lorde. 

Item.—Chariot hors to stand in my lorde’s stable 
yeatly; seven great trottynge hors to draw in the 
chariot, and a nag for the chariot man to ride—eight. 
Again, hors for Lord Percy, his lordship’s son and 
heir; a great double trotting hors, called a curtal, 
for his lordship to ride out of townes; @ proper 
amblynge little nag, when he goethe hunting and hawking; 
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a gteat amblynge gelding or trotting gelding, to 
catty his male. 


Contemporaty account of the stables of 
Algernon Petcy, fifth Earl of Northumber- 


land in the year 1512. 
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OF THE HEADACH 


Tuts has had a particular Place among the Diseases 
of the Head, both by the Physicians and Farriers in 
all Ages; the last have made no Distinction, but the 
Physicians have distinguished between a Headach, 
which they term Idiapathick, as it proceeds from a 
Cause without the Blood-vessels, and that which 
they call Sympathetick, being the Concomitant of 
some other Disease: But our Business here is only 
with the first Kind, since the other is but a Symptom, 
which must of Course wear off with the Disease to 
which it belongs. 

AAs to the Cause, it is believed to proceed from a 
Distraction of the Fibres of some Blood-vessels in 
the Brain or Membranes thereof, occasion’d by 
some of the smallest Particles of the Serum being 
struck into the Pores or Inferstices of the said 
Vessels, by the frequent Occursions of the Blood. 

The Signs are, according to Markham, the hanging 
down of the Horse’s Head and Ears, dropping of 
his Urine, Dimness of Sight, swoln waterish Eyes: 
But these are common to divers other Diseases; 
and I am truly of Opinion such a Headach cannot be 
easily distinguished in brute Creatures, that want 
the Faculty of Speech, and therefore cannot declare 
their Infirmities: But however, if a Horse has such 
Symptoms without a Fever, and if it be observed 
that he often puts his Head against the Stall or 
Manger, it will be very proper to have Recourse to 
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some Remedy; for which Purpose we recommend 
Blooding, Purging, and Rowling, as also the use of 
chewing Balls, ec. 

W. GIBSON: 


The Farrier’s New Guide. 
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OF LUNATICK, OR MOON-EYES 


Now the Distemper, which goes under this Name, 
does not always make one continued Progress; but 
oftentimes the Rheum, in a great Measure, dries up, 
and when that happens, unless the Matter has been 
so shatp as to cortode the Cornea, a Horse’s Eye 
will again look clear and transparent; but because 
those Parts have been so much weaken’d, and the 
Glands so much relax’d, every little Error com- 
mitted either in Feeding or Exercise, and every 
slight Cold, or even the Sharpness of the Air will 
cause a Return of the Humouts, which Vicissitudes 
have occasion’d Farriers, in antient Times, when 
thro’ Ignorance, much was ascrib’d to the Influence 
of Planets, to attribute this Disorder to the Moon, 
insomuch that even the Szewr de Solleysell being prte- 
possess’d with the same Notions, very gtavely says; 
“That the Eyes of those Horses, which are troubled 
with this Distemper, ate darken’d with a Rheum at 
certain Times of the Moon, whereas at other Times 
they appear so bright, that you would conclude they 
wete perfectly sound.” And afterwards, he adds, 
“That some enjoy an Interval of six Months, others 
ate troubled with a Return of the Distemper once in 
three Months, and some grow lunatick every two 
Months.” 
W. GIBSON: 
The Farrier’s New Guide, 
pypaia, 
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OF THE ENGLISH HORSE 


I vo daily find in mine experience, that the virtue, 
goodness, boldness, swiftness, and endurance of our 
true-bred English horses is equal with any race of 
hotses whatsoever. Some former writers, whether 
out of want of experience, or to flatter novelties, 
have concluded that the English horse is a great 
strong jade, deep-tibbed, sid-bellied, with strong 
legs and good hoofs, yet fitter for the cart than either 
saddle or any working employment. How false 
this is all English horsemen know. The true Eng- 
lish horse, him I mean that is bred under a good 
clime, on firm ground, in a pure temperature, is of 
tall stature and large proportions; his head, though 
not so fine as either the Barbary’s or the Turk’s, 
yet is lean, long, and well-fashioned; his crest is 
high, only subject to thickness if he be stoned, 
but if he be gelded then it is firm and strong; his 
chine is straight and broad, and all his limbs large, 
lean, flat, and excellently jointed. For their endur- 
ance I have seen them suffer and execute as much and 
mote than ever I noted of any foreign creation. | 
have heard it reported that at the massacre of Paris 
(St. Bartholomew) Montgomerie, taking an English 
mate in the night, first swam over the river Seine, 
and after ran her so many leagues as I fear to nomt- 
nate, lest misconsttuction might tax me of too lavish 
a report. Again, for swiftness, what nation has 
brought forth that horse which hath exceeded the 
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English—when the best Barbarys that ever wete in 
their prime, I saw them overrun by a black hobby 
at Salisbury; yet that hobby was mote overtun by a 
horse called Valentine, which Valentine neither in 
hunting or running was ever equalled, yet was a 
plain-bred English horse both by site and dam? 
Again, for infinite labour and long endurance, 
which is to be desired in our hunting matches, I have 
not seen any horse to compare with the English. 
He is of tolerable shape, strong, valiant, and durable. 


GERVAISE MARKHAM: 
1607. 
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MAKE & SHAPE 


GENERALLY speaking, a horse’s head should be fine, 
broad between the eyes, and tapering between the 
nose. The haws should be clean and unencumbered 
with flesh; the eye full, bright and lively; the nostrils 
open and of a bright red internally (which generally 
denotes breeding and courage); the space between 
the jaws underneath should be roomy and void of 
lumps ot glandular swellings: the ears should be 
well set into the head and pointed forwards. <A 
heavy lop-eated horse is always an unsightly animal, 
and frequently a slug: a long ear, well carried, is not 
uncommonly a characteristic of good blood. 


How to Buy a Horse, 
1840. 
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SIDE SADDLE, 18902—HOW TO MOUNT 
WITHOUT IMMODESTY 


TuE man who is to mount the lady should advance 
facing her and almost touching the horse’s shoulder 
with his left arm. He should stoop down a little 
away from the horse till his left shoulder comes 
almost under the lady’s right hand, which she now 
advances and lays on it. At the same time he slides 
his left foot forward between where she stands and 
the horse and makes a cradle between his knees of his 
two hands. Into this she places her left foot, and 
pressing a little on the saddle, and a good deal on his 
shoulder, says “Now,” and gives a slight hop up. 
He straightens his back and stands upright, raising 
the foot that is in his hands steadily and rapidly up 
till he feels, by the sudden turn of it and the relief 
of weight, that the lady is in the saddle. She is, 
however, not really in a riding position at all, but only 
sits on her horse as a man might sit on a gate with 
both feet at the same side of it. 

He does not let go the lady’s foot altogether, but 
keeps the palm of his right hand under the sole of the 
boot, while, with the left, he adjusts the folds of the 
habit so that all the loose part hangs down in front 
and not a single fold is between the lady’s right knee 
and the saddle. As soon as this is done she turns a 
little, as she sits, towards the horse’s head and lifts 
her tight knee over the crutch. The habit fits it 
smoothly, and nothing remains but for the man to 
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fasten the strap that is beneath the skirt over her 
left foot and put the toe in the stirrup. He should be 
able to do this by feeling, without stooping himself 
or taising the skirt to see what he is about. 


Riding for Pupils, 
By A Puprt (Published 1890). 
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You may wear spurs, if you ate not afraid; and the 
exercising them a good deal will keep your blood 
in ptoper circulation and prevent your toes from 
being cold. Be very careful to spur your horse in the 
shoulders only; there he has most feeling, because he 
has most veins; besides, by sputting at his body, 
five times in six yout labour is lost; if you are a short 
man, you spur the saddle cloth; if you are leggy you 
never touch him at all; and if middling you only 
weat out yout own girth, without your horse being a 
bit the better for it. 

The mode of leaning the body pretty forward 
ovet the pommel of the saddle, in a walk or a trot, 
has been too little in practice of late years, and it is 
high time it should be revived. There is an appear- 
ance of aitiness in it, that embellishes the figure 
of a tider very much indeed; particularly if he be 
mounted on a long-backed horse, who throws his 
saddle well forward, and is unencumbered with a 
crupper: here, he exhibits an elegant picture of 
cateless indifference, and seems, contemptuously, to 
leave all the world behind him. 


An Academy for Grown Horsemen, 
By GEOFFREY GAMBADO, 
Riding Master, Master of the Horse 
and Grand Equerry to the Doge 
of Venice. 
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TRAINING FOR GREEK CAVALRY 


....As there will, doubtless, be times when the 
horse will need to race downhill and uphill and on 
sloping ground; times, also, when he will need to 
leap actoss an obstacle; or, take a flying leap from 
off a bank; of, jump down from a height, the rider 
must teach and train himself and his horse to meet 
all emergencies. In this way the two will have a 
chance of saving each the other, and may be expected 
to increase their usefulness. 

And here, if any reader should accuse us of te- 
peating ourselves, on the ground that we are only 
stating now what we said before on the same topics, 
we say that this is not mere repetition. In the former 
case we confined ourselves to advising the purchaser 
before he concluded his bargain to test whether the 
horse could do those particular things; what we are 
now maintaining is that the owner Ought to teach 
his own horse, and we will explain how this teaching 
is to be done. 

With a horse entirely ignorant of leaping, the best 
way is to take him by the leading-rein, which hangs 
loose, and to get across the trench yourself first, 
and then to pull tight on the leading-fein, to induce 
him to leap across. If he refuses, some one with a 
whip or switch should apply it smartly. The result 
will be that the horse will clear at a bound, not the 
distance metely, but a far larger space than requisite; 
and for the future there will be no need of an actual 
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blow, the mere sight of someone coming up behind 
will suffice to make him leap. As soon as he is 
accustomed to leap in this way you may mount him 
and put him first at smaller and then at larger trenches. 
At the moment of the spring be ready to apply the 
spur; and so, too, when training him to leap up and 
leap down, you should touch him with the spur at 
the critical instant. In the effort to perform any of 
these actions with the whole body, the horse will 
cettainly perform them with more safety to himself 
and to his rider than he will, if his hind-quarters lag, 
in taking a ditch or fence, or in making an upward 
spring or downward jump. | 

To face a steep incline, you must first teach him 
on soft ground, and finally, when he is accustomed 
to that, he will much prefer the downward to the 
upward slope for a fast pace. And as to the appre- 
hension, which some people entertain, that a horse 
may dislocate the shoulder in galloping down an 
incline, it should encourage them to learn that the 
Persians and Odrysians all run races down precipi- 
tous slopes; and their horses are every bit as sound 
as out OWN. 

Not must we omit another topic: how the rider 
is to accommodate himself to these several move- 
ments. Thus, when the horse breaks off into a gallop, 
the rider ought to bend forward, since the horse will 
be less likely to slip from under; and so to pitch his 
rider off. So again in pulling him up short the ridet 
should lean back; and thus escape a shock. In leap- 
ing a ditch or tearing up a steep incline, it is no bad 
plan to let go the reins and take hold of the mane, 
so that the animal may not feel the burthen of the 
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bit in addition to that of the ground. In going down 
a steep incline the rider must throw himself right 
back and hold in the horse with the bit, to prevent 
being hurled headforemost down the slope himself, 
if not his horse. | 

It is a correct principle to vary these exercises, 
which should be gone through sometimes in one 
place and sometimes in another, and should some- 
times be shorter and sometimes longer in duration. 
The horse will take much more kindly to them if 
you do not confine him to one place and one 
routine. 

Since it is a matter of prime necessity that the 
rider should keep his seat, while galloping full speed 
on every sort of ground, and at the same time be 
able to use his weapons with effect on horseback, 
nothing could be better, where the country suits and 
there are wild animals, than to practise horsemanship 
in combination with the chase. But when these 
resoutces fail, a good exercise may be supplied in the 
combined efforts of two horsemen. One of them will 
play the part of fugitive, retreating helter-skelter 
over every sort of ground, with lance reversed and 
plying the butt end. The other pursues, with buttons 
on his javelins and his lance similarly handled. 
Whenever he comes within javelin range he lets 
fly at the retreating foeman with his blunted missiles; 
or whenever within spear-thrust he deals the over- 
taken combatant a blow. In coming to close quar- 
ters, it is a good plan first to drag the foeman to- 
wards oneself, and then on a sudden to thrust him 
off; that is a device to bring him to the ground. The 
correct plan for the man so dragged is to press his 
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horse forwatd: by which action the man who js 
being dragged is more likely to unhorse his assailant 
than to be brought to the ground himself. 


XENOPHON: 


On Florsemanship, 
365 B.C. 
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CROSSING A COUNTRY 


Tus forward riding, however, to a man who means 
to ride at all, is decidedly the best method of crossing 
a countty, both on the considerations of pleasure 
and profit. Horses take their leaps in a mote col- 
lected form when they see none of their own species 
in front of them; the hounds create quite excitement 
enough in a hunter to make him do his utmost; 
while the emulation he conceives of his own kind 
is apt to degenerate into a jealousy that makes him 
foolhardy and careless. Also a great amount of un- 
necessaty exertion is entailed upon him, by being 
pulled off and set going again, which must be done 
repeatedly in a run by a man who follows another, 
however straight and well his leader may ride. 
Also, the sportsman’s nerves are spared much need- 
less anxiety and misgiving. Can anything be more 
distressing than to see our front-rank man fall, in 
the uncertainty he has attained on the farther side of a 
thick fence, or cover it with an obvious effort and 
struggle? Caution whispers, we had better decline. 
Shame urges that “what one horse can do another 
can.” Self-esteem implores us not to fall back into 
“the ruck” behind. So we first of all check our 
horse from hesitation, and then hurry him from 
nervousness. The probable result is a “cropper,” 
with the additional disgrace of having been incurred 
at a place which the pioneer cleared easily, and an 
assumption, aS unjust as it is unwelcome, that our 
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hotse is not so good as his. Now, in riding for him- 
self, a man preserves his confidence till he is zz the 
air. Should he be luckless enough to light in a 
chasm, he has at least the advantage of not being 
frichtened to death in advance; and I am convinced 
that all the extraordinary leaps on record have thus 
been made by these forward horsemen, who, trust- 
ing Dame Fortune implicitly, find that she nearly 
always pulls them through. 


G. J. WHytTE-MELVILLE: 
Inside the Bar. 
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THE INGENIOUS EXERCISE OF RIDING 


To stop Fair, Comely and Without Danger.—Fitst, see 
that the Ground be hard and firm, then having 
cherisht your Horse bring him to a swift Trot, 
about fifty paces, and then straightly and suddenly 
draw in your Bridle Hard; then ease a little your 
Hand to make him give backward, and in so doing, 
sive him liberty and cherish him; then draw in your 
Bridle Hand, make him return and go back; if he 
sttike, ease your Hand; if he refuse, let some by- 
stander put him back, that he may learn your inten- 
tion, and thus he may learn these two lessons at once. 

To advance before, when he stoppeth, is thus 
taught: when you stop your Horse, without easing 
yout Hand, lay close and hard to his sides both 
calves of your legs, and shaking your Rod cty, 
Up, Up; which he will understand by frequent 
Repetition and Practice. 

Ropert HOWLETT: 


The School of Recreation, 1710. 


OF TAMING OF COLTS 


OFTENTIMES when you ate in the stable with him, 
cause some drum, gunne, musicke, or such like to 
come into the stable, and to play or shoote ot some 
extraordinarie noise or feare, at which time, do you 
stand by him, comfort and cherish him as much as 
you may, whereby he may be assured of your com- 
fort and love. 

And if you find that after 8 or ten daies usage, 
he becometh very conformable unto you, ride him 
still abroad with another horse, laying a cloake- 
bagge or some heavie burden in the saddle, and so 
let him carry it several daies, untill you see him as 
gentle as an old Hotse, but take heede you doe not 
distemper or vex him in anye thing, til he knows 
good from evile, but ever feede him and reward 
him to gaine his love, neither let him wear any bit 
or snafHle, but only a Halter. 


NicHoLAs MorGAn: 
The Horse-Man’s Honour, 
ot Ihe Beautie of Horsemanship, 
1609. 
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THE ox-fence, peculiar to this part of the kingdom, 
is considered to be the most formidable; and from 
the description I shall give of it, my readers must be 
awate that it is sometimes a stopper, not only to the 
ox, but to the high-bred hunter, with ever so good 
a man upon his back. When bullocks, however, 
get fresh in condition, and the gad-fly gets about 
them, it requites a strong fence to prevent theit 
breaking their pasture, as they will tun almost 
anywhete to avoid them. The ox-fence is formed 
thus: First, there is a wide ditch: secondly, a strong 
blackthorn hedge, which in that rich country gener- 
ally grows luxuriantly; and about two yards beyond 
the hedge is a strong single rail about four feet high. 
Now, ftom whichever side this fence is approached, 
the exertion to cleat it must be considerable. If we 
approach it from the inner ditch side, we have not 
only the ditch and hedge to clear, but the rail also, 
which is generally strong enough to throw all but 
the heavy weights down, if their horses do not cleat 
it; and if they do, it takes something out of them, 
which is not very easily teplaced in a very quick 
thing. If the fence be approached from the rail side, 
the fy is also tremendous; and if, after clearing all, 
the horse alight in the furrow instead of on the top 
of the land, the drop is most distressing to him. 

In the very strongly-fenced parts of Leicestershire, 
Rutlandshire, and Northamptonshire, it is often 
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impossible to go at all except where timber is to be 
found; and, fortunately for those who hunt in them, 
it is generally to be met with, and particularly in the 
corners of the fields adjoining either hovels, sheep 
pens, ot gates; and there it is sometimes to be met 
with single, and unaccompanied even by a ditch— 
though always awfully strong. The gates are also 
vety strong and frequently difficult to get at, on 
account of sloughs or other awkward ground in the 
approach to them. 

There is one kind of fence peculiar, for the most 
patt, to those celebrated countties. This consists in 
the common thorn fence, with a yawning ditch on 
one side; but the hedge is not only strongly plashed 
at the top, but made to lean towards the field whereon it 
grows. This occasions a great space of gtound to be 
coveted by a horse that cleats all when he takes it 
from the hedge side; and if he do not cleat it, a fall 
must be the consequence. I do not think “doubles” 
ate so frequent here as in some other countries I 
have hunted in; but now and then we meet with a 
fence of this description :—first, there is a ditch, then 
a tail, then another ditch, and then another fail. 
Now, as it is obvious there is no landing for a 
hotse on the middle of this fence but on the first 
tail or in the second ditch, it must be taken at a fly, 
and it generally extends over a great space of 
ground. A friend of mine was out one day this 
season with Lord Lonsdale’s hounds, and saw a 
gallant performance at one of these fences by Mr. 
T. Smith. My friend happened to be in a situation 
to view the fox whilst the hounds were at fault, and 
consequently awaited their coming with the scent. 
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He had been Previously amusing himself with 
looking at this Stopper, as he supposed it to be, and 
was meditating within himself whether it wete 
Ptacticable or not, and whether any one would 
attempt to ride at it. Mr. Smith came up with the 
hounds, and, without appearing to look at it, put 
his horse’s head straight for it, and cleated it all. 
Lord Plymouth followed him, and by breaking the 
second tail, enabled my friend to follow him. 


“Nmrop” (CHARLES JAMES APPERLEY): 
Flunting Tours. 
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HORSE-BREEDING 


Of making a proper Choice of Stallions and Breeding 
Mares, according to the several Uses they are designed for. 


Among the many authors who have wrote on 
this subject, Sir William Hope mistakes as to the 
Spanish horse. Nobody at present makes use of 
them, and they have never been known to get any 
thing good in England. But the Arabians or Barbs 
ate much the best; tho’ of late years our breed is 
spoiled in England in all sorts of horses, by begin- 
ning to make use of them too early. By this means 
we nevet know the goodness of a horse, while some 
people attribute to an infirmity, either in the hotse, 
ot the mate, the fault which is only in themselves. 
For by putting them to running, hunting, travelling 
the toad, drawing, or any kind of labour, before 
they ate come to be turn’d of four years old, we 
tun the hazatd of spoiling them; and then they 
should be very gently used till they are turned of 
five, and still but moderately till after six, which 
will make them prove mote lasting and hardy. 

But we have of late years run too much into the 
Batb and Arabian kind; for, tho’ in a great many 
studs they have brought them to a size tall enough, 
they want substance to carry weight; which is now 
the cause so much complained of in England. We 
ate also apt to breed out of too old mares, as well 
as covet with too old horses; whereas I would 
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advise always to put an old horse to a young mate, 
and never cover an old mare but with a young 
horse. For an old hotse and old mate very often 
bring weakly colts, such as are subject to humours 
and other infirmities, as weak eyes, spavins, and 
ring-bones, etc., especially if the sire or dam has had 
the like infirmities, by reason of their being hard- 
strained in their youthful days. If a fine, fresh, 
young horse, that has size and strength, got by an 
Arabian or Barb, was put into training at four years 
old, and kept until five years old, and then tried 
whether he can run or not, provided he had been 
all along in careful hands, and not hurried in his 
exetcise, but brought on gradually, he would 
certainly beget better colts than his sire. He must 
have been, however, out of a sound, healthful, 
young, fresh mate. 

I would not have a young horse, that is designed 
for a stallion, ever to have any physic; for that only 
impaits nature, and makes their colts weakly. There 
ought to be the same regard as to the mare; for it is 
a general rule, that the first colt of a hard-strained 
mate proves weakly; they wanting a natural soil to 
bring their body into good or regular habit. For 
soiling them some time before, carries the dregs of 
the physic off, and brings their bodies to be cool and 
temperate. It is a general observation, that putting 
a horse and mare together that have been both at 
hard meat a considerable time, may be liable to 
produce a dwindling colt. One thing more ought 
to be observed, which is too often practised; that a 
mate that brings good colts is apt to be put to horse 
evety yeat; which must certainly weaken much her 
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offspring; for if you covet a mate every year, you 
ate obliged to take your colt off early, otherwise 
you weaken the mate, and likewise the colt within 
her, which is greatly prejudicial to both; whereas if 
you cover a mare but every other yeat, you may then 
let the colt suck till the latter end of February, which 
is mote nourishing to it at that age, than any feed 
that can be given it. 


WiILitAM CAVENDISH (DUKE OF NEWCASTLE): 


A General System of Horsemanship, 
1670. 
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OF MAKING OF YOUR STABLE 


Kingdon.—Sith that now we have in hand the keeping 
of horses, I woulde desite you first to shew me how 
I should make my stable. 

Clifford.—As touching your stable, I woulde have 
you builde it in a good aire, and that the doores and 
windoews be made in such sort as you may keep 
your hotses warme ot cold at your pleasure, and as 
shall be needefull for the season of the yeare. For 
you must note, that in a corrupt aire, neither man 
not hotse can long continue sound, neither in a 
cold aire, of the which thing you may have a very 
familiar example in your selfe, and I woulde have 
you diligently to note and well to consider hereof, 
as, what good your meate and drinke shal doe you, 
when you in eating the same, and sleeping, shall 
suffer colde. 

Kingdon —How shoulde my horses be too colde 
in an house, for you may see that those horse that 
go abroad, never take harme, by meanes of the aire, 
and if I keepe mine horse warme, he shal be the lesse 
able to indure cold when he comes abroad? 

Clifford —Thou hast made a strong reason: dost 
not thou know that the horse which goes abroad 
will not test 6 hours in 24, and that thereby he 
cannot take anie harme, for that he is continually 
exercised, and that moderately, and not being 
driven into anie heate: but thy horse standing in the 
stable, is manie times driven into extreame great 
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heates, and at other times standeth stil without 
exercise, the lacke whereof is the reason that he 
can not endure the aire of his stable to be so colde 
by the tenth part, as if he went abroad, yea I never 
in all my life could keepe my horses sound in a 
colde stable, yet I would advise you to take good 
heed that it be not so warme on the other side that 
yout horses therewith shal sweat, but that you use 
the golden meane betwixt these two extremes which 
is, that your horse be not so hote to make him sweat, 
not so cold that his haire stand upright upon his 
buttockes or state, which is a most manifest sign of 
cold. ome ie 

Kingdon.—1 do confesse that it is good to keep an 
horse in a temperate aire. 


CHRISTOPHER CLIFFORD: 


The Schoole of Horsemanship, 
1585. 
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HOW TO CORRECT A HORSE 
THAT RUNNETH AWAY 


Tus vice of running away, how ever other men are 
conttarily opinionated, yet for mine own part, | 
hold it most undoubted truth, that it ever proceeds 
from ignorance, and want of discretion in the 
Hotseman, and never from any natural defect or 
inclination in the horse, for it is questionlesse that a 
horse taketh no delight in running away, but rather 
feeleth offence and dislike; the causes which make a 
horse to run away be these: 

First, if a horse be of a short fore-hand, that is 
have a shorte, thicke necke, and a straight chaule, 
if then his rider, (wanting arte) goe about by com- 
pulsion eyther of cruell and sharpe byte, or by 
tormenting chaines, and cavezas, to make him have 
a better reyne than nature or proportion will allow. 
In this case a hotse beeing tormented above his 
power, and neither knowing the cause, nor having 
abilitie to ease his paine, he presently begins to run 
away, probably thinking to overgoe that which he 
catties away with him. Secondly, if the Rider have 
an untemperate hand, which ever pulleth and 
hangeth upon the horses mouth, never giving him 
ease or sweetnesse, the horse’s mouth will grow so 
dead and senceless, that when hee shall bee put to 
anything contrarie to his own minde, hee will 
presently run away, having lost the tendernesse of 
his mouth, which ever kept him in obedience. 
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Lastlye, if the ryder for every sleight offence in the 
horse, or to show in him mote spirit and courage 
than he retayneth; when he would have the horse 
doe that which neither himselfe nor the horse 
knows how to doe, if he shall so spurte and strike 
his horse in any of these cases, the horse finds no 
ease but by running away. 

If then it be your chance to light upon the 
tevetsion of any such horse, who by these former 
ignotances, hath got this fault of running away, you 
shall first put in his mouth a tooth-worne trench, 
and uppon his head a strong Musroll and a good 
martingale, then taking his backe, you shall ride 
him into some sandye or gravelly way, where you 
shal at the end of everie ten or twenty yards, make 
him stop and go backe, thus shal you do for a 
myle ot two ryding, during which time if he take 
any suddain toy, and so tun away you shal in his 
running let the reynes of your bridle slack, then 
suddainly draw them up againe, then ease them 
againe, and draw them up againe; and questionles 
by so doing 3 or 4 times together, you shall make 
him stay. 

GERVASE MARKHAM: 
Cavalarice or The English Horseman, 
1607. 
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OF THE SOUND OF THE VOYCE, 
TOUNGUE AND LYPPES 


THE voyce is that which anye horse feareth most, 
and is nedefull in all disorders. It is eyther a cot- 
tection, a helpe, or a cherishing. For if you would 
cottect him for anye shtewde toye or obstinacye, 
you must also tate him with a terrible voyce, saying 
to him Ah traitor, ah villain, tourne here, stop there, 
and such like. But yf you woulde help hym at anye 
time, then you must use a more mylde and chearfull 
voyce, of when you tun hym, to say hey, hey, or 
now now. Lykewyse if you woulde have him to go 
backe, you must say wyth a lowe voyce, backe boye, 
back I say. Also if you woulde helpe hym to 
advuance at the stop, you must say cherfully hup, 
hup, likewise to make him light behind, you must 
saye darier, darier, or use such tearmes as you shal 
thinke good. But if you would cherish youre horse 
or coy him for doing wel, then your voyce must be 
most milde of al. As when you saye, hola, hola, or 
no boye no, or use such like coying wordes. 


THOMAS BLUNDEVIL: 


The Fower Chiefyst Offices belongying 
to Horsemanshippe. 
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“LIFTING A HORSE” 


AutrHouGH hanging on to a horse’s mouth (especi- 
ally a young one) is about the sutest way to prevent 
him from jumping, or else to pull him on to of into 
what it is desired by his rider he should get over, 
yet he should be ridden firmly with hand and leg 
tight up to his leap, and the hands should yield 
only when the rider is perfectly certain that his 
horse means to take the leap. One often hears of 
some one having /ifted his horse in a most extra- 
ordinary manner over some very exttaordinary 
fence, but how such lifting can be effected is a 
mystery. One can understand a good horseman 
having ridden his horse resolutely with hand and 
legs tight up to his fence, and then by closing his 
legs strongly, or using his whip or spur at the exact 
moment, stimulating his horse to make his very 
best effort; but there is no such thing as “lifting” 
him, and there is reason to believe that many people 
tty to persuade themselves they are “lifting” their 
horses, when in reality they are simply holding on 
to theit horse’s mouth. 

Refusing, when a horse has once become a good 
free jumper, is more often caused by nervousness 
on the patt of the rider than by anything else. Most 
horses, when they have once taken well to jumping, 
rather enjoy it than otherwise, and even those that 
ate not quite so keen about it seldom take to refus- 
ing if they are resolutely ridden, and not asked to 
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jump something that it is impossible for them to 
get over. A few instances of the rider changing his 
mind when he has once put his horse’s head at a 
jump will be found to be about the surest plan of 
turning the best of jumpers into a refuser. 


Ropert WEIR: 
From the Riding volume of the 
Badminton Library of Sports | 
and Pastimes, 1895. 
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THESE THINGS YOU ARE ALWAYS TO. 
HAVE IN A READINESS BY YOU 


FENNEGREEK a pound, Licoris half a pound, Bay- 
berries a quarter of a pound, London-T'reacle one 
pound, Anniseeds a quarter of a pound, Cummin- 
seeds a quatter of a pound, Grains a quarter of a 
pound, Turmerick a quarter of a pound, Long- 
Pepper two ounces, Alacampane half a pound, 
Allum half a pound, Brimstone half a pound, gteen 
Coppetas half a pound, Savin three handfuls, 
Chopt-hair a handful. : 
Lhe Experienced Farrier. 


If you ate ask’t what fault your Horse hath, if you 
know him to be sound, you may answer him 
in this manner. 


He hath neither Splint, Spavix, nor wind, gall 
Scratches, Crepances, nor Rats-tails, Mules nor 
Cibil-heeles, Sellander, nor Mallender, Cutb, Ring- 
bone, Quitter-bone, Hough-bonny, Sit-fast, Am- 
bury, Vines, but good Eyes, and good Thighs; Or 
if you can affirm him further to be sound, you may 
say he hath neither Farcin, Founded-Foot, broken- 
wind, Molten-grease, nor Running-glaundets. 


Lhe Experienced Farrier. 
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To make a Horse follow his Master, and find him 
out and Challenge him amongst nevet so many 
People. 


‘Take a pound of Oat-Meal, and put to it a quarter 
of a pound of Honey, and half a pound of Lunarce, 
and make a Cake thereof, and put it into your 
Bosom fext to your naked Skin, then run or labour 
your self till you Sweat, then rub all your Sweat 
upon yout Cake, then keep him fasting a day and a 
night, and give it him to eat, and when he hath 
eaten it, turn him loose, and he shall not only 
follow you, but also hunt and seek you out when 
he hath lost you or doth miss you, and though you 
be envitoned with never so many, yet he will find 
you out and know you, and when he cometh to you 
spit into his Mouth, and anoint his Tongue with 
yout Spittle, and thus doing he will never forsake 

ou. 

‘ The Eexperienced Farrier. 
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HORSEMANSHIP IN THE HUNTING 
FIELD 


Tur ideal state of things is achieved when no one is 
tiding in the wake of the pack, which should be left 
quite clear of horses for a considerable distance. 
Therefore, for a follower of the Hounds, the safest 
place in every sense of the word is well away on the 
flank. Here there is always plenty of toom where 
he can indulge in that delightful sense of adventure 
atisine from picking his own places at the fences. 
Some people ride fairly well up to Hounds all their 
lives, but seem to like a lead whenever they can get 
it. Most good riders to Hounds will tell you that, 
apatt from the satisfaction of choosing your own 
line, your hotse as a tule will go better with no one 
in front of him; there is nothing to distract his 
attention; there is no tisk of having to pull him out 
of his stride if yout leader has a fall; he is “on his 
own”; he has to look where he is going, and has 
no incentive to copy the mistakes of the horse in 
front of him. But in any case it is not wise to trust 
too much to the automatism of any horse. As a 
general tule, all horses should be definitely “made 
up” at each fence. Some ridets rather appear to 
increase the pace as they get near the fence, and to 
be concerned with the fore part of the horse rather 
than with his hind part. The opposite practice is 
the safer; the rider should contract the stride of his 
horse by taking hold of his head about twenty yards 
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from the fence, bring his hocks underneath him by 
ptessure from leg and heel, and present him at the 
fence in collected form, marking with the eye the 
spot where he intends the horse to take off. This 
ptocedute also gives the horse the chance of filling 
his lungs with wind before he makes the effort to 
jump. Far more falls have been taken by riding too 
fast at the fences than by riding too slow. There 
ate vety few obstacles that a horse cannot clear 
from a collected canter. A bold horse should 
certainly be collected in the manner described. 
With a slug, or a possible refuser, it is obviously 
necessaty to tighten up the collecting process, even 
to the extent of letting him feel the spurs, and feel 
them in good time, so as to make up his mind for 
him in advance. It is not of much avail to use the 
whip on a sticky jumper before the fence has been 
jumped, but, if he jumps it in a slovenly mannet, it 
is wonderful what a few sharp cuts will do if 
properly applied the very moment he lands. He 
will dart over the next fence in a surprisingly agile 
manner. ‘The exact explanation of this altered de- 
meanour is not quite clear. But the above tecipe 
is a certainty, and was recommended to the writer 
of this book many yeats ago by one of the finest 
horsemen in the British Isles, who had for many 
years tidden all sorts of horses over all sorts of 
fences at the very head of the Hunt. 


RICHARD GREVILLE VERNEY 
(Lorp WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE): 


Hunting the Fox. 
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GROOMING 


The objects of grooming are cleanliness, prevention of 
disease, and improvement of the animal’s condition and 
appearance, the whole of which results may be 
sufficiently attained for the troop horse by a good 
brushing and wisping once a day. The necessity for 
and the amount of grooming tequited varies with 
the conditions under which animals ate placed; 
the better they are fed and the faster the pace 
expected of them when at work the greater should 
be the amount of care expended on getting the 
skin into perfect condition. Grooming may thete- 
fore be limited to the amount necessary for cleanli- 
ness and health, or it may be prolonged and ampli- 
fied with the object of increasing the power of the 
skin to work at high pressure, and this latter is the 
benefit which is derived from hand-rubbing and 
wisping, z.e. massage. 

The importance of grooming as a preventive of disease 
must not be underrated; whilst it is quite true that 
mange and many other diseases ate not produced 
by dirt, it is nevertheless equally true that they are 
most frequently met with, spread with greater 
rapidity, and are much mote difficult to eradicate 
whete dirty conditions prevail, and the regular 
brushing and cleansing of the coat is an undoubted 
preventive. 3 

The relation of regular exercise to the amount of 
erooming required is another matter which should 
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be kept in mind. It is a well-known fact that an 
idle horse is always mote difficult to clean than one 
which is at work; indeed, it is almost impossible to 
keep some skins free from scurf and grease when the 
horse is idle, and this tendency to accumulate skin 
dirt is found to be greater with corn-fed horses than 
those at grass. The idle horse therefore requires even 
more attention and thoroughness as regards grooming than 
his fellow at work, whilst tegular exercise is, in 
addition to its other benefits, a labour-saving 
procedute. 

Extra grooming, especially massage of any 
vatiety, has a great effect in improving the general 
condition, and is a point which has always received 
the greatest attention from those who train animals 
for any form of severe and prolonged exertion. It 
must be borne in mind that all working horses are 
kept under purely artificial conditions. They receive 
an amount of food which is very far in excess of their 
bodily requitements and which is converted into 
the extta energy which enables them to produce 
the work requited; whereas in a natural state they 
eat no mote than sustains them, take little more 
exercise than enables them to change pasture and 
only catry their body weight. The extra food con- 
sumed and work done produce greater and more 
rapid changes throughout the body than would 
otherwise tesult. The digestion is called on to 
petform much mote work in the same time, and 
the blood has an increased quantity of nourishment 
poured into it; at the same time the work, which 
is rendered possible by the increased nutriment, 
creates a large amount of extra waste, which is got 
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tid of by the lungs breathing more rapidly, the 
kidneys and bowels working at increased pressure 
and the skin thtowing off more material in the 
sweat and dandruff. The amount got rid of by the 
skin is very considetable and increases enormously 
when exertion is severe and sustained, so that when 
the condition required is for the production of fast 
work it is essential that the skin should be in as 
good fettle and as well trained as the rest of the 
body. Grooming, therefore, is one of the means 
which help to make and keep the body fit as well as 
clean. | 3 

Animal Management, 1933. 

Prepared in the Veterinary 

Department of the War Office. 
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THE PRINCIPAL BREEDS OF THE HorsE 
AND PONY TO BE FOUND IN THE 
BritisH IsLEs 


A DICTIONARY OF BREEDS 


Arab.—The Atab is among the most ancient breeds 
of the horse left in the world to-day; his origin is 
the largely desert country of Arabia. He has 
occupied in the past, and still occupies, a position 
unique among horses in his relationship to his 
master, being regarded by the Arab much as the 
Englishman tegatds his dog; it 1s perhaps this 
intimacy with human beings, over a long period of 
yeats, which has resulted in the remarkable intelli- 
gence of the Arab as a breed, and in his exceptional 
docility towards those whom he knows. In spite of 
his size—he seldom goes much above 15 hands— 
he finds many supporters in this country on account 
of his hardiness, his temperament and his looks. If 
the horse is the most beautiful of animals, the Arab 
is certainly the most handsome of hotses. He has a 
fine silk-like mane, tail and coat, and he carries his 
tail high and proudly. His eyes and nostrils are large, 
his head rather small, with a profile concave instead 
of convex, and his back is short. He is noted for his 
soundness of bone and his general freedom from 
hereditary defects. ‘The Arab strain has been the 
foundation of the English thoroughbred stock. 
Cleveland Bay.—The Cleveland Bay is a very old 
breed as carriage horses go, being traceable as a 
distinct breed for over two centuries. He has a 
dash of thoroughbred blood, introduced as early 
as the middle of the eighteenth century; the breed 
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was at its height in the great days of coaching. It 
declined first in competition with the railways and 
later with the advent of the petrol engine. Though 
he is still bred for farm use, and good Cleveland 
Bays are kept in the royal stables, it is probable that 
his days are numbered. In height he goes from 
16 to 16:2 hands; colour, bay, either light or dark, 
with black points. Any white is generally con- 
sidered to be a sign of another strain. 

Clydesdale.—The natural Scottish breed of draught 
horse. They are said to have Flemish blood going 
back to the late eighteenth century. They stand 
about 17 hands, and bay and brown are the main 
colouts. They are generally considered to be more 
active than the shire, and in type may be said to 
resemble a light shire. 

Connemara Pony—ZA native pony of Ireland still 
to be found on the west coast, though now com- 
patatively rare. Their height is about 14 hands; 
their colour generally dun. A good deal of their 
blood has probably found its way into the Irish 
hunter. 

Dales Pony.—A vety strong, sturdy pony averaging 
14 to 14:2 hands. Up to the middle of the last 
century dale and fell ponies were used in connection 
with the lead-mining industry, carrying the ore away 
from the mines in baskets on their backs. The breed 
still show characteristics bred for this work, being 
rematkable weight carriers for their size. More 
recently Clydesdale blood has been mixed with the 
true dales pony, making him to-day better built for 
hauling than for riding. As a farmer’s cob, however, 
capable of many sorts of farm work, including 
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cartying his master, he is still hard to beat. To-day 
he is used extensively in harness, in coal mines, in 


Northumberland and elsewhere, though less than 


he was thirty years ago. His natural home is 


Western Northumberland and Durham and the 


eastern side of the Pennines. | 

Dartmoor Pony.— Juast as the ancient races of 
Britain were driven westwatd by successive in- 
vadets and have survived mote frequently in the 
far west than in the east, so are the descendants of 
our ofiginal native horses to be found in the moot- 
lands of the west country and in the hills of Wales. 
The Dartmoor pony, small, hardy and sure-footed, 
genetally stands from 12 to 12:2 hands and is brown 
in colour. He has a characteristically small, neat 
head, good shoulders, and, being narrow, makes an 
ideal child’s mount. Many of our best hunters have 
Dartmoor blood in their veins. 

Exmoor Pony.—'The Exmoor pony, though a 
distinct breed, is related to the Dartmoor pony. 
Like the Dartmoor he is brown—generally a darker 
brown—and he often has a mealy muzzle. He has 
the same type of small, short head, and also makes a 
sood riding pony; generally he is a little bigger than 
the Dartmoor pony, standing about 12:2 or 13 hands. 
Many successful hunters and steeplechasers and 
even winners of the Grand National show lines 
back to Exmoors. 

Fell Pony.—The fell pony has many of the 
characteristics of the dales pony, to whom he is 
telated. ‘To-day he is generally a little smaller, 
avetaging 13°3 hands, but at that height he is 
capable of carrying the great weight of 14 stone for 
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otdinaty riding purposes. He has remained mote of 
a tiding pony than his cousin, the dales pony, being 
handy and well balanced. He has a quiet and 
friendly temperament, which makes him easily 
broken, and he inherits a natural freedom from 
unsoundness. No one would claim that he is fast, 
and the walk is probably his best pace, but he makes 
an admirable ride for anyone who wants something 
steady and quiet. His home is the fells of West- 
moreland and Cumberland. His colour is brown, 
dark brown and black. 

Hackney —The Hackney is related to the English 
thoroughbred in that he goes back to the Darley 
Arabian, one of the three Arab horses from which 
all thoroughbreds spring—from whom he descends 
through Flying Childers and, later, Blaze, the founder 
of the Hackney breed proper. The Hackney to-day, 
owing to the circumstances of a changing world, 
has become little more than a show-ring horse with 
an extravagantly high-stepping action, used to draw 
vehicles of a very light type. Fifty, or even thirty, 
yeats ago, however, he was a far more practical 
animal, which could be ridden with comfort, although 
at the same time he knew well how to bear himself 
in harness. To-day only very few of this old ride- 
and-drive type still remain. The average height 
of the Hackney is about 16 orf 16-2 hands. In 
general stamp he shows his kinship with the 
hunter which has thoroughbred blood, but owing 
to his being intended for draught he is more 
heavily built. 

Highland Pony—The Highland pony of to-day is 
descended, like the ponies of Dartmoor and Wales, 
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from the original Celtic pony, but he has in addition 
Scandinavian pony blood coming from the ponies 
brought over by the Vikings, and he also has a 
small, fresh admixture of Eastern blood added in 
more tecent years. There ate two distinct types of 
Highland pony, the Perthshire garron of the Central 
Highlands and the pony of the Western Islands. 
The garron is a heavier animal, somewhat too 
broad to make a good ride, though he is very sturdy ; 
his size is about 14:2. The Western Islands pony 
runs in size from 12°2 to 14 hands or a little more, 
is natrower and makes a better riding pony. Legend 
has it that he derives something of his quality 
from the Spanish horses wrecked on the coast of 
the Western Highlands during the flight of the 
Armada. Jock, the celebrated pony which was a 
favourite with King George V, was predominantly 
a pony of the Western Island type. The most 
frequent colour in Highland ponies is true dun which 
shades into black points. 

Hunter —The Hunter, though he is a reasonably 
well-defined type, is not a breed. He may, and 
neatly always will, contain a proportion of thorough- 
bred blood. With it will be light draught, old-type 
hackney and pony blood mixed partly according 
to chance, partly according to the will and taste of 
the breeder. In height he will vary from about 
15'2 up to perhaps 17 hands. He will need strong, 
long and sloping shoulders, and powerful, muscular 
quartets, but his type will, or should, vary according 
to the country in which he is to be hunted and the 
weight he is expected to carry—from the thorough- 
bred used as a hunter to the small handy horse for 
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moorland hunting with a high proportion of native 
pony blood in his veins. 

New Forest Pony.—New Forest ponies, in common 
with all our native British ponies, descend from an 
otiginal foundation stock of small horses which, 
even in the days of the Ancient Britons, were too 
small to be ridden and were therefore used in 
chariots in time of war. From that foundation 
stock they have developed into the separate breeds 
which we now know owing to difference in climate, 
pasturage and soil. In the New Forest the climate 
is comparatively kind, but the soil poor and offering 
comparatively little warmth. Precisely what the 
New Forest pony was like in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries we can now only con- 
jectute; to-day it is the least well-defined of all our 
native breeds. During the nineteenth century, and 
since that time, Arab and other stallions of many 
sorts have been used in the Forest, and the present 
ponies vaty in height from as little as 11 hands up 
to 14:2 and over. It is said of New Forest ponies 
that, as a tule, their forelegs and shouldets are 
good, their hind-legs bad. People who live near the 
New Forest and who own land bordering on the 
Forest generally possess the right to turn out 
ponies to graze in it, for which right they pay to the 
Forest agister a matking fee of 2s. 6d. per head each 
year. 

Percheron—Though a native of France, the Per- 
cheron has been employed in this country fot 
sufficiently long to justify his inclusion in a list of 
British breeds. He stands 16-1 to 17 hands and 
weighs anything from 16 cwt. up to 1 ton, the mares 
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being smaller and lighter. The principal colour is 
grey, but blacks are met with. The Percheron is 
much used for farm work in Canada and the United 
States. Distinguishing characteristics are a wide 
body and great activity for his weight. (Draught 
horse.) 

Polo Pony—Like the Hunter the Polo Pony is 
not a definite breed, but a type evolved for a specific 
purpose, but varying according to circumstances. 
Although polo, as a game, is of Eastern and very 
ancient origin, it has only been played in this 
country since 1872, and in America is of still more 
recent introduction, so that the Polo Pony is a more 
recent type than the Hunter. Until a few years ago 
(1916) the rules of the game prescribed that the 
maximum height for ponies should be 14:2 hands. 
Now, however, this rule has been abolished and 
r5:t and 15:2 ate common heights, and the term 
pony, though still used, does not really apply; the 


Americans wisely use the expression “a polo horse.” 


Though England can breed some of the very best 


polo ponies, the game is not at present played 
sufficiently widely in this country to enable good 
ponies to be produced except at a very high price, 
and many of the finest ponies in the game ate now 
bred in the Argentine. The qualities demanded of a 
Polo Pony ate defined by the needs of the game; 
the most important are speed, handiness, stamina. 
Shetland Pony.—Thete ate many theories of the 
origin of the Shetland pony. Some say that he 
springs from ponies brought over by the Vikings, 
others that his ancestors were ponies which swam 
ashote from the wrecked Armada. Neither theory 
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accounts for his diminutive size, and he is more 
probably a descendant of the aboriginal British 
pony, adapted by nature to the severity of his home. 
Not very long ago he was the traditional child’s 
pony, but more recently he has been displaced by 
other native breeds, and he is perhaps better re- 
gatded as a miniature draught horse than as a 
miniatute saddle horse. He is generally too wide 
for a child’s legs, and often has a hard mouth. His 
size is 9 ot 10 hands. Against his disadvantages as a 
child’s pony must be set his quiet and kindly 
temperament. His colour is usually dark brown. 

Shire—TVhe largest and heaviest horse found in 
this country, and probably the best really heavy 
horse in the world. His history, as the English 
Black Hotse, is extremely ancient and probably goes 
back to Norman times. The Shire stands not less 
than 17 hands in height and should weigh at least 
1 ton. He should measute 11 inches below the knee 
and at least 12 inches below the hock. Distinguish- 
ing features are his Roman nose and the extensive 
feather over the lower part of the legs. In colour 
his early name indicates that he must originally have 
been black, but to-day he is found in almost any 
colour, bays and browns being the most frequent. 
(Draught horse.) 

Suffolk. Horse—Or Suffolk Punch, as he is popu- 
larly called—a name which he owes to the thickness 
of his body, in comparison with the shortness of 
his legs. His height varies from 16 to 17 hands and 
the girth behind the shoulders may be as much as 
8 feet ot mote. The breed is noted for its gameness 
and its ability to do well under adverse conditions. 
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To-day, as in the past, it is found mainly in East 
Anglia. Probably it was at one time related to the 
Shire horse, but now the breed is very different in 
type and is marked by the almost complete absence 
of feather. (Draught horse.) 

Thoroughbred.—The English thoroughbred is gen- 
erally accepted as the finest horse which the art of 
breeding has yet produced. Certainly at a gallop no 
other breed on earth can stay with him. In origin he 
goes back to our own native stock, mixed a number 
of times duting the early history of this country 
with importations from abroad, and crossed during 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century 
with the Atab, who came to England from the 
East. Every thoroughbred is of known breeding 
and his parents must be registered in the General 
Stud Book. And every thoroughbred goes back to 
Arab blood, either through the Godolphin Arabian 
(circa 1725), or through the Darley Arabian (citca 
1700), ot through the Byerley Turk. The Byerley 
Turk, whose date is about 1680, is the earliest of 
the three, and although he is not referred to as an 
Arabian he is generally recognized as having been 
of pute Atab blood. The early products of these 
Arab ctosses wete considerably smaller than theit 
descendant, the thoroughbred of to-day. Careful 
breeding and feeding have increased his size from 
about 14:2 to a present-day average of 16 hands or a 
little more. | 

Yorkshire Coach Horse —A branch of the Cleveland 
Bay breed, but itself a distinct breed of long standing, 
the Yorkshire Coach Horse Stud Book going back 
as fat as 1887. He has been changed from the 
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Cleveland Bay type largely by the introduction of 
mote thoroughbred blood, and as a result stands 
higher and has more quality about him. Remark- 
able feats of endurance have been credited to 
Yorkshire Coach Hotses, and there is a record of 
a horse, Pierson’s Plato, having trotted eighteen 
miles within an hour carrying eighteen stone. 
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SINCE there is considerable variation in the terms used to 
denote the colours of horses, the following list, published 
by courtesy of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
may be of assistance as being the definitions recommended 
by the College. 


Black. — Whete melanistic pigment is general 
throughout the body coat, limbs, mane and tail, 
with no pattern factor present other than white 
markings. 

Black-Brown.—Where the predominating colour 
is black, with muzzle, and sometimes flanks, brown 
of tan. 

Brown.—Whete there is a mixtute of melanistic 
and chocolate pigment, without yellow, in the body 
coat, with black limbs, mane and tail. 

Bay-Brown.—Where the predominating colour is 
brown, with muzzle bay; black limbs, mane and 
tail. 

Bay.—Bay varies considerably in shade, from a 
dull red approaching the brown, to a yellowish 
colour approaching the chestnut, but it can be 
distinguished from the chestnut by the fact that the 
bay has a black mane and tail, and almost invariably 
has black on the limbs. The following three shades 
will suffice for descriptions: 

Bay (includes bright bay). 
Dark Bay. 

Light Bay (includes mealy bay), 
R 
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Chestnut.—This is a whole colour, of which three 
shades may be named: 


Chestnut.—Includes bright chestnut, golden 
chestnut and red chestnut. 

Dark. Chestnut—lIncludes liver chestnut and 
mahogany chestnut. : 

Light Chestnut—Includes sorrel. 


Blue Dun —Where the colour of the body coat 
is a dilute black evenly distributed over the body 
(giving a blue colour), with or without dorsal band 
(list) or withers stripe. Always a black mane and 
tail. ‘The skin is black. | 

Yellow Dun—Whete there is a diffuse yellow 
pigment in the hair, with or without dorsal band 
(list), withers stripes or bars on the legs. The strip- 
ing is correlated with dark pigment on the head 
and limbs. When striping is absent the limbs will 
apptoximate to the colour of the body coat. The 
skin is black. 

Cream.—Where the body coat is of a cream colour, 
with unpigmented skin. The iris is deficient in 
pigment; it may even be devoid of it, giving the 
eye a pinkish appearance. , 

—Grey.—Where the body coat is a vatying mosaic 
of black and white hairs, with the skin black. With 
incteasing age the coat grows lighter in colour. 
As there ate many variations of grey according to 
age and season, all of them should be described by 
the general term grey. In horses of this colour any 
distinctive hoof markings may be useful for put- 
poses of identification. 
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Roans.—Roans ate distinguished by the ground 
ot body colours, all of which ate permanent: 


Blue Roan.—Whete the body colour is black or 
black-brown, with an admixture of white hair 
which gives a blue tinge to the coat. The limbs 
from the knee and hock downwards are black. 

Bay or Red Roan——Where the body colout is 
bay ot bay-brown, with an admixture of white 
haits, which gives a teddish tinge to the coat. 
The limbs from the knee and hock downwards 
ate black. 

Strawberry or Chestnut Roan.—Where the body 
colour is chestnut with an admixture of white 
haits. The limbs are not black. 


Piebald—Whete the body coat consists of large 
irregular patches of black and of white. The line of 
demarcation between the two colours is generally 
well defined. 

Skewbald—Whete the body coat consists of 
large irregular patches of white and of any definite 
colour, except black. The line of demarcation 
between the colours is generally well defined. 

Odd Coloured—Whete the coat consists of a 
mixture of more than two colours tending to merge 
into each other at the edges of the patches, with 
ittegular body markings not classifiable under the 
head of Piebald or Skewbald. 
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GAMES ON HORSEBACK 


THERE ate two axioms concerning all games played 
on horseback. The first is that the rules should be 
as few and as simple as possible. If the rules are 
complicated, the rider, even with the best of inten- 
tions, will be liable to forget them in the heat of the 
game, and though they may look plain enough 
when set out on papet, no horse has yet been taught 
to read. | 

The second axiom is that polo is far and away 
the best of all mounted games. Which is something 
of a conttadiction to axiom No. 1, because the rules 
of polo are neither few nor simple; but in the case 
of polo the end justifies the means. The rules of 
polo are not set out here, because they ate readily 
obtainable from a number of other sources. It may 
at least be said that wherever eight horsemen (or 
hotsewomen) ate gathered together, polo, if neces- 
saty in a modified form, is the best game to play. 
The suggestions set out here are intended for those 
occasions when lack of ponies, sticks or flat ground 
makes any sort of polo impossible. 

The simplest of such games, and therefore perhaps 
the best according to axiom No. 1, is THE Hanp- 
KERCHIEF GAME. It has no rules—the avoidance of 
obviously dangerous tiding is not a rule, because it 
is a matter of ordinary common sense—and there is 
no limit to the number of players. One rider fixes 
one end of a handkerchief into his collar, through 
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his braces, under his belt, or in any way so that it 
blows out behind him and is easily snatchable. The 
other riders try to take it away. Whoever gets it 
sticks it into his belt, or what you will, and becomes 
“he” in his (or her) turn. 

Variations on the theme of pig-sticking provide 
a number of good games. FooTBALL PIG-STICKING 
is one of the best. One rider draws behind him a 
football or bladder on a long piece of string. The 
other players ride in “heats” of two, three or four, 
carrying long sticks as spears, their tips being coated 
with whitewash, chalk or some such substance. 
The first player to mark the ball or bladder secures 
first spear. In this game it is important that the 
string on which the ball is dragged is of a good 
length, and if the ground is rough so much the 
better, as it will cause the “pig” to bounce about 
and jink. Alternatives to the football or bladder are 
sacks stuffed with straw, or balloons, in which 
latter case first spear is won by bursting the 
balloon. 

MusicaL Crarrs is sufficiently obvious to need 
little description save the reminder that the players 
must keep in a canter until the music stops. To 
avoid congestion of hotses it is a good plan to spread 
them out by making the players gallop away from 
the citcle when the music stops, round a post and 
then back to the chairs before dismounting to sit 
down; an alternative is to put the chairs inside a 
circle, which the players must keep outside until 
the music stops. Overturned buckets are sturdier 
than chairs. 

Variations on this, sometimes seen at gym- 
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khanas, ate Musica Stratis, in which stalls made 
of hutdles ate used instead of chairs, and the horses 
have to be ridden into them, there being as usual one 
stall less than the number of horses. A third altet- 
native is Musrcau Harts. Players ride round a tow 
of poles which have hats on them; when the music 
stops each player attempts to place a hat on his or 
her head. This can be made mote entertaining by 
choosing the hats half male and half female, and 
watching the effect when they become distributed 
among the riders. 

GRETNA GREEN RACES ate always entertaining at 
eymkhanas and provide a good test of horseman- 
ship. The race can take two forms. The “bride- 
gtoom” can tide with a led horse over two or 
three flights of hurdles to his “bride”; he will then 
dismount and pick up a ting from a table, when 
both “‘bride”’ and “bridegroom” mount and return 
hand in hand to the winning-post. Alternatively 
the “bridegroom” can jump one hurdle with a led 
horse to fetch his “bride,” they will then jump two 
more hurdles hand in hand, dismount at a table and 
both sign a register (legibly), remount and return 
to the winning-post, hand in hand. 

The Burron RACE is on a somewhat similar 
theme. The man must race over hurdles or similar 
obstacles to his partner, who is seated on a chair, 
bringing with him a button, a piece of cloth, a needle 
and thread. His partner must sew the button on to 
the cloth, using all the thread, before he can return 
to the winning-post. 

The natural law that it is impossible to laugh and 
to whistle at the same time is the secret of the success 
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of the Wursttinc Race. The men taking part are 
gathered at the start and each is told the name of a 
different popular tune. They must then race down 
the coutse to their partners, who are armed with 
pencil and paper, and to whom each man whistles 
his allotted tune. His partner writes down on the 
paper the name of the tune she believes it to be, and 
the man returns to the starting-point with the paper 
for verification. 

Another good trace is the CIGARETTE AND Um- 
BRELLA Race. Players race down the course, dis- 
mount, light a cigarette, open an umbrella, remount 
and return to the start with the cigarette alight and 
the umbrella open. This race should be reserved for 


gusty days. 


RieEe ea ee 
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DO YOU KNOW? ] 


In the three short question papers which follow 
ate thirty questions, the answers to which should be 
familiar to every horseman. 

Each set of questions has been arranged so that 
the questions cover a wide field, and touch, howevet 
lightly, upon each phase of that very wide subject 
“The Hotse.” The answers will be found on page ua 
273. Th 


I, 


1. Why do grooms hiss at their work? : i | 

2. What was (2) Spumador; | 
(6) White Surrey; 
(¢). Jtamerxcs? 


3. Give the approximate position of the centre of 
- gtavity of a hotse. 


4. Why is “Curry Comb” a misleading name? 
5. How would you: 


(2) Put the cart before the horse; 
(2) Put a monkey on a horse? 


6. State the average speed at which the following 
are tun: 
(a) The Derby; 
(b) The Grand National. 
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. You ate riding one horse, on which side should 


you lead another, and on which side of the 
road should you ride? 


. How can you tell the age of an aged horse by 


looking at it? 


. What has a hotse, which is not immediately 


appatent to the eye, which he inherits from 
his ptimeval ancestors? 


What is the finest view in Europe? 


II. 


. What is the correct name for a maker of bits? 
. What was (a) Sleipnir; 


(b) Copenhagen; 
(¢) NobbsP 


. Why, when jumping a fence, should you never 


be in such a position with relation to another 
horse that your horse’s nose is level with his 
eitthe 


. What piece of equipment may, if necessary, be 


included when weighing at a tace meeting, 
and what piece of equipment may never be 
included in the weighing? 


. Describe and state the differences between: 


(a) A stallion box; 

(b) A foaling box; 

(c). A mate’s nest. 
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6. Of what is a winged horse the emblem? 


7. Which tein of a double bridle should pass 
through the tings of a running martingale, 
and why? 


8. What is the question to which the following 
was the answer: 


““About as much as would fill two top hats, 
sit”? 
9. How would you describe the following: 
(a2) Ewe-necked; 
(6) Herring-cutted ; 
(¢) Cow-hocked? 


10. Why would you choose or reject: 


(a) A lop-eared horse; 
(b) A horse with little, short ears? 


Ti. 


1. What used to be known as “Latchfords,”’ and 
why? 
2. What was (2) Maracco; 
(6) Sorrel; 
(¢) Bevis? 


3. Give the name and description of four of the 
usual exercises in Haute Ecole. 
4. In what way does a horse’s sight differ from 
that of a human being? 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


5. What should you remember when hotses ate 
hacking home from hunting along a toad on 
a datk night? | 

6. Of what use is a noseband? 

7. When is it true that “Beer is Best”? 

8, Which, if it could be weighed, would be the 
heaviest, and why, the leg of a cart-horse or 
the leg of a thoroughbred? 

9. What common habit has the horse, which is a 
direct legacy of his existence in the wild 
state? 

10. If you have been unsuccessful in getting a 
mate in foal for the first time when using 


a thoroughbred stallion, what should you 
do? 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
I. 


. To keep the dust from going down their throats. 
. (2) King Arthur’s hotse. 


(b) Richard IIT’s hotse. 
(¢) Mr. Jorrocks’s second hotse. 


- Just below the saddle and behind the flap in a 


line with the correct place for the rider’s knee. 
(When the horse is standing on level ground.) 


. Because it is not used strictly as a comb, being 


applied to the brush and not to the hotse. 


. (2) Transpose the facts in an argument. 


(b) To bet the sum of £500 on a hotse. 


. (a) 32 miles per hour. 


(b) 28 miles per hour. 


. The led horse should always be on the off side, 


and the rider should keep to the right-hand 
side of the toad, so that the lead is next the 
kerb and away from the traffic. 


. You cannot. The teeth are no re/zable guide after 


the age of six years. 


. The toes which ate in the hoofs. 


A pack of hounds in full cry. “The finest view 
in Europe” is the title of a well-known 
hunting picture by SnafHles. 
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qf, 
. A lorriner. 


. (a) Odin (or Wotan’s) horse. (Norse mytho- 


logy.) 

(b) The Dike of Wellington’s charger, which 
he rode at Waterloo. 

(¢) The steed of Dr. Dove in Southey’s The 
Doctor. 


. Because every horse has a tendency to “take 
off”? when he sees the next horse do so, and 
if you are half a length behind a horse which 
“takes off” off the correct leg, and your 
horse does so at the same time, he must be 


on the wrong leg and will probably fall. 


. The bridle may be included to make up weight, 
but the whip may never be included. 


. (2) A stallion box is a very large square box in 
which a stallion is kept. 

(b) A foaling box is also a large box kept for 
the use of foaling mares: it is advisable 
that there should be no such projections 
as mangers, etc., in this box. 

(c) A mate’s nest is something that turns out to 
be imaginary or a hoax. 


. The Inner Temple. 


7. The curb rein. The curb is to keep a horse’s 


head down, and the snafe or bridoon to 

raise it; it therefore follows that if you pass 

the bridoon rein through the tings of the 

running martingale, you are putting into 
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co-operation two things which should have 
the opposite effects—all the same, people 
still continue to do it! 


. “How much corn should be given at the evening 


feed to a horse on active setvice?”? Asked of 
a young subaltern by an examining officer. 


. (a) A thin sheep-like neck having an insufficient 


or faulty or concave atch. 

(b) A light weedy body, running up fine at the 
after end. 

(c) A hock that turns or bends inwards like 
that of a cow, so that the shanks of the 
hind legs are very close. 


Lop-eared horses are by tepute always good 
ones, little short eats often denote a stubborn 
nature. 


Il. 


. Spurs: Latchford used to be a well-known 


maker, and there are still spurs to be found 
with his name on them. 


. (2) Banks’s performing hotse which, in the 


reion of Elizabeth, mounted St. Paul’s 
steeple. 

(d) William IIl’s hotse. 

(¢) Marmion’s hotse. 


3. In the Spanish Riding School of Vienna, Haute 


Ecole can be seen to-day in its highest form 
and with its traditions and practices un- 
changed since the day, over two hundred 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


yeats ago, when the school was founded. 
The exercises, which are called by “Get- 
manized” Italian and French names, fall into 
two distinct groups, “Auf der Erde’’ (on the 
ground), and “Uber der Erde” (above the 
eround), 

In the first group there are five principal 
exercises: “‘Piaffe in den Pilaren,” in which 
the horse leatns his steps while marking time 
in the one spot, being attached by teins to two 
pillars; then the “Schritt,” “rab.” “*Gal- 
lopp” (the walk, trot and gallop); and, 
finally, the Spanish Trot, which is the one of 
these which needs the highest training and 
development: it calls for a very high action, 
not only of the forelegs but also of the hind 
legs. 

In the second group the exercises ate six 
in number, and are: 


Levade—In which the horse raises its 
forehand with drawn in forelegs, then 
bends the hind legs as much as possible 
and so balances on the hindquarters. 


Mezair—A Levade, only with mote scope. 
The horse goes down in the Lewade, then 
lowets its forelegs and raises them again 
several times, advancing slightly each 
time. 


Courbette—The position is that of the 
Levade, but the horse then advances by 
a seties of jumps from the hindquarters, 
without lowering the forehand. 
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Croupade—A leap after which the horse 
lands in exactly the same spot as that 
from which it took off; during the leap 
the hind legs are drawn up underneath 
the horse. 


Ballotade.—A. Croupade in which the horse 
holds its drawn-up hind legs so that one 
can see the shoes, giving the impression 
that it is going to kick. 


Capriole—The most perfect and most 
difficult school jump. A leap in which 
the horse returns to exactly the same 
spot as that from which he took off. 
He rises about three feet into the air, 
folds his forelegs under him and kicks 
out his hind legs so that one can see the 
shoes. The line from the hind legs to the 
forelegs should be level. 


4. The eyes being set rather to the sides of the 
head, a horse is unable to see objects in 
front of it and nearer than about six feet. 
Note the way in which a horse puts its head 
on one side when looking at a puddle in the 
road, etc. 


5. [hat motorists and other toad users find it very 
difficult to see you. White breeches are a help, 
as they show up well; if yours happen to be 
dark in colour you should use a red reflector: 
these can be purchased to strap on to the 
back. Failing all else, take your stock off and 
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tie it round your waist: it will be better than 
nothing. 


. None whatever in the way in which it is usually 


put on. If a horse has the bad habit of 
opening its mouth and pulling, the noseband 
may be lowered and then done up tightly to 
prevent this. 


. When a horse is very tited and “done up” a 


pint of beer in a bucket of slightly warmed 
water will do wonders. 


. The leg of the thoroughbred; it is solid bone, 


whereas the leg of the cart-horse is hollow. 


. Shying. This was originally an instinctive 


action to avoid an enemy pouncing upon him 
from a tree ot rock. 


Put her to a cart stallion. 


R. ANSELL WELLS. 
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RECORDS 


For much of the information on which the records published 
below are based I am indebted to the courtesy of the 
National Horse Association. Thé Horse Owners’ Reference 
Book should be consulted for further details. 


Road Matches—The year 1832 was notable for 
races between roadsters. The first, in harness, was 
one of five miles between Mr. Osbaldeston’s 
Rattler and Mr. Payne’s Rochester, the former back- 
ing his horse for {1000 to £500. The second was 
over thirty-four miles in the saddle between Rattler 
and Mr. Lawton’s Driver for £500-a-side. 

The ground selected for the first match was the 
toad between Whittlesford Bridge and Royston; 
Mr. H. England rode as umpire for Mr. Osbaldeston 
and Mr. Lawton for Mr. Payne. No referee was 
appointed, the whole matter being left to the 
umpires, with the understanding that in the event 
of a break, the party breaking and not pulling up 
and backing at the call of the opposite umpire 
should be considered as having lost the match. 

Rattler passed the winning post first in 13 min. 
58 sec., a degree of speed previously unequalled 
in the records of English trotting. 

In the second match between Rattler and Driver 
the first three miles were done in 12 min. and the 
first fourteen miles in 50 min. At the turn of the 
seventeen miles Driver was in front about a couple 
of lengths, which lead he maintained to the end. 
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Lhe Winner of most Classic Races —This record is 
held by a filly, since colts may compete in no more 
than three of the classics. No filly, however, has 
won all five. Sceptre, a daughter of Persimmon 
(who won the Derby and St. Leger), won the Iwo 
Thousand and One Thousand Guineas, the Oaks and 
the St. Leger in 1902. She also ran in the Derby 
and was considered unfortunate not to have won. 

AAn Endurance Record. —In November 1932, at 
Dreamland Auditorium, San Francisco, the American, 
Will Tevis, rode 200 miles round an indoor tan bark 
rine—ten laps to the mile—in ro hr. 2 min. 3} sec. 

Lhe Speed of Race-horses——A good thoroughbred 
in training may cover five furlongs in one minute 
dead. This works out at the rate of 37.5 m.p.h. 
Since the horse will have exceeded that average over 
part of the distance, we may put 40 m.p.h. as about 
the top speed of a race-hotrse. 

Lhe most successful Thoroughbred—Thete are many 
claimants to this title, but it is recorded that King- 
sem, between 1876 and 1879, started 54 times and 
won 54races. Her parents were T.B. Cambuscan and 
Water Nymph. She was owned and bred by Ernest 
von Blaskovich, and spent her first two seasons on 
the race-courses of Hungary, Austria and Germany. 

The smallest horse to win the Derby, Little Wonder 
in 1840 (z.e. 14°3 hh). 

The Darley Arabian completed the Newmarket 
coutse (3 miles 6 furlongs 93 yards) in 6 min. 
40 sec., and the Beacon course (4 miles 1 furlong 
138 yards) in 9 min. 30 sec. 

An American Record—tn 1932 Mr. C. Whitney’s 
four-year-old colt Equipoise did 1 mile in 1 min. 
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342 sec. The previous record of 1 min. 34 sec. 
was held by Roamer in 1918. 

Fillies in the Derby —Five fillies have won the Derby. 
Eleanor (1801), Blink Bonny (1857), Shotover (1882), 
Signotinetta (1908), and Tagalie (1912). Fifinella 
won the substitute Derby at Newmarket in 1916. 

High-priced Derby Winners.—Jeddah (1898), Sig- 
notinetta (1908), and Aboyeur (1913), won at 10oto I. 

Oldest Horse Race Still Run.—Inaugurated in 1519 
—the race tun annually on the third Thursday of 
Match over a four-mile course at Kiplingcotes on 
the Yorkshire Wolds near Market Weighton. 

Early Races——In the year 1511, horses standing 
13-2 hands raced on the Rodeye at Chester for a silver 
bell worth 111 shillings. The date of the first race at 
Carlisle and Paisley was 1559 and 1620, respectively. 


JUMPING RECORDS 
Year. Place. Horse. Rider. 


Officially 
recorded Height. 


I9OI Rome Vecchio Lieut. Caprilli 1-96 metres 
1902. ~=- New York Heatherbloom Dick Donnelly 2-46 metres 
(8 ft. 1 in.) 
1906 — Conspirateur Capt. Crousse 2°35 mettes 
| (7 ft. 8-51 in.) 
I9I2 Olympia, 
London Confidence Hon. C. Sifton — 
(7 ft. 54 in.) 
1or2* Vittel Biskra ©; de juge 
Montespieu 2°36 metres 
(7 ft. 8-91 in.) 
Montjoie II René Ricard 2°36 metres 
(7 ft. 8-91 in.) 
1923 South Shore, 
Chicago Greatheart Fred Vesey — 
(8 ft. o4% in.) 
1932 ~=Paris Vol au Vent Christian de 
Castrides 2°38 metres 
(7 ft. 9°70 in.) 
1937. Olympia Swank F. W. Foster — 
(7 ft. 6} in.) 
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RECORD PRICES PAID FOR RACE-HORSES 


Animal. Description. 
Stallion. 

Call Boy 3 year old 
‘Tracety 5 
Windsor Lad cig 
Solario TOTES 
Blenheim 2 ak uae 
Fairway 


—Golden Hair 1 


Year. 


1927 
1920 
1934 
1932 


1936 


,, (colt) 1936 


TIME RECORDS 


Race. 


The Derby 
The Oaks 
St. Leger 


b> J 
Grand National 
tooo Guineas 
2000 Guineas 


Course. 


Epsom 
Epsom 
Doncaster 
Doncaster 
Liverpool 


May 28, 1936 
June 3, 1927 

Sept. 8, 1926 

Sept. 12, 1934 
Mar. 23, 1934 
Newmarket April 29, 1927 
Newmarket April 27, 1911 
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Purchaser. 


Sir H. Mallaby-Deeley 

Sefior Unzue 

Martin H. Benson 

Lord Glanely and 
Syndicate 

U.S.A. Syndicate 


Miss Dorothy Paget 


| 


OVER COURSES 


Animal. Time. 
Mahmoud 2°33¢ 
Beam 2°342 
Coronach 3°12 


Windsor Lad = 313 
Golden Miller 9°202 
Cresta Run 1°38 
Sunstat 1°3 7% 


GLOSSARY 


SOME TERMS USED IN CONNECTION WITH 
HorsEs AND HUNTING 


(The observant reader may notice that a number of the 
terms most frequently heard used with reference to horses 
ate not to be found in these pages. A blank space has, 
however, been reserved for them at the end of the Glossary, 
where the scholar may add them as they are learned from 

| gtooms or as he invents them for himself.) 


OF THE HORSE 


Napping—A nappy hotse is one which stops sud- 
denly, generally when being ridden away from 
the stable, and swings round sharply right or 
left, refusing to proceed in the direction de- 
sired by the rider. Horses given to napping are 
eenerally at their worst when ridden out alone, 
and will often go well in company. 

Jibbing.—Jibbing differs from napping in that it is 
passive rather than active resistance. ‘The 
horse stops, but does not swing round like a 
nappy horse. The jibber simply digs his toes 
in and will not move. 

Dishing —When a hotse throws his forefeet out 
sideways at the trot. This is a fault, but it is 
not dangerous and does not affect the horse in 

any way. 

Plaiting —When a hotse puts one forefoot in front 
of or across the other. This is a fault and is 
vety dangerous, as horses that do it are liable 
to trip themselves up. 

Forging.—Sttiking the inside of the fore shoe with 
the outside of the hind shoe. 

Brushing. —Sttiking or rubbing the two fotefeet 
ot the two hind feet, each on the opposite 
fetlock. ‘This fault is most frequently due to 
faulty shoeing. 

Star gazing —Carrying the head so high that the 
line of the face is nearly horizontal. This may 
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be due to faulty conformation, or to an attempt 
to escape the bit. 

Overbent.—A fault in the opposite direction to star 
gazing, the head being carried low and so far 
drawn in that the lower jaw nearly touches the 
windpipe. 

Aged.—Over seven yeats old. 

Collect a horse-—To bring a horse well up to the bit 
and then to get him balanced. 

Balanced.—A horse is said to be balanced when he 
is well up to the bit, with his hocks well under 
him and his weight nicely distributed between 

the forehand and the hind quartets, z.e. in that 
position from which it is easiest for him to 
make any movement. 

Behind the bit——A hotse is said to be behind his bit 
when he is not going up into his bridle, or, in 
other wotds, when he is not in a balanced 
position and there is too much weight on the 
forehand. 

Get under a fence-—To take off too close to the 
obstacle. 

Stand back from a fence—To take off well away from 
the obstacle. | 

Peck.—To land at a sharp angle, which makes it 
difficult to get the forefeet away for the next 
stride after landing. 

Root a fence —To gallop straight into a fence without 
making an effort to rise at it. | 

Double a fence-—To jump on to an obstacle and 
then off it, which is the correct way in which 
to negotiate such a place as a bank. A horse 
well trained to this and negotiating a small 
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place will no more than change legs on the 
top. 

Good doer —A horse that does well, z.e. eats all the 
food that is given him and thrives on it. 

Bad doer.—A horse that either will not eat sufficient i 
food, or one that, on account of some trouble | 
such as bad teeth, worms, etc., does not get the i 
full benefit ftom his food. 

Gross feeder.—A hotse that will eat to excess if 1 
given the chance. 

Flat-catcher.—A hotse that gives a superficial appeat- 
ance of excellence without really being of any 
use. 

Flashy horse-—One that, on account of its appear- 
ance, immediately catches the eye. 

Peacocky horse.—One that catties its head very high, 
with a ptonounced bend at the crest; from this 
will result a rather high action. wr 

Playing cup and ball—Is said of a horse which, on 
account of a very rough action or a very bad | 
rider, is throwing his rider too high in the air | 
at each stride. | 

That Monday morning feeling—An excess of high 
spirits, usually evinced in a series of bucks. 

_ The name arises from the practice of giving no 
exercise on Sundays. 

Stick shy.—Said of polo ponies that are inclined to 
swerve away from the playet’s stick as they see 
it passing theit eye. 

Ball shy—Said of a polo pony that will not gallop 
tight up to the ball, but instead tends to swing 
away from it. , 

Cow kick.—A kick in which the hind leg is brought 
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forward, as when a horse kicks at his rider as he 
is mounting. 


Hounp LANGUAGE 


Leu in—To send hounds into covert. 

Yoi try, Yoi-over try, ot Leu in and try —An encoutage- 
ment to hounds to draw. , 

Huie forrard to (name of hound), Hwie, huic, huic to 
him.—Indicates that one hound has opened on 
a line, and is an encouragement to the others to 
go to him. 

Tally-ho over-—To inform the huntsman that the 
fox has been seen crossing a ride. 

Tally-ho back.—lf a fox comes out of covert and 
then turns back into it again. 

Gone away, avay— After a fox is well away from 
covett—followed by a View Holloa. 

Forrard away, forrard away—To bring on the 
stragelers after the main body of the pack have 
settled to the line. 

Cope forrard—Ftom the huntsman, lets the hunt 
servants know that hounds are “all on.” 

Whoo whoop—The Death or Gone to ground. In 
the first case used with a “death rattle” on the 
horn, and in the second with a softer note. 


EVERYDAY TERMS 


Babbler —A hound that throws its tongue regardless 
of whether or not it has the scent of a fox; such 
ate very detrimental to a pack, as they so often 
mislead the others. 
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SRirter—A. hound that does not, as a tule, hunt 
with the body of the pack. This is a bad fault, 
as a hound that does it is avoiding any hard 
work and will be found to be lazy. In addition, 
a skirter may very easily give a false impression 
of excellence, as he may sometimes hit off the | 
line when the rest of the pack is at fault. 

Run mute—Used of a hound or hounds that do not 
throw their tongues when on the line of a fox. 
This creates trouble, as hounds that do it are 
liable to slip away from covert on the line of the 
fox and leave the rest behind, which is bound to 
be detrimental to sport. 

Carry a good head—A pack of hounds is said to be 
carrying a good head when they are all running 
well up to the leaders, in a bunch, and showing a 
broad front rather than being strung out in a 
long line. 

Flash on—Hounds ate said to flash on when they 
fail to turn where the hunted fox has done so, 
but run straight on and are, in consequence, 
soon at fault. 

FPeather—When a hound is casting about for the 
line. 

Cast hounds, make a cast-—TYo attract the attention 
of hounds and to get their heads up, and then } 
direct their efforts to recover the line in a \ 
special direction, or over certain ground. It | 
is not by any means always necessaty to get 
hounds’ heads up before casting them; this is 
only necessary when they are to be lifted before 
a fresh cast is made. 


Lift hounds (see above, Cast hounds).—This is usually — 
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done when the huntsman knows where his fox 
has gone and is a means of saving time, as 
hounds are galloped forward and laid on nearer 
the quarry. Hounds are also often lifted to 
avoid foiled ground, roads, etc. 

Foil—aAny scent that confuses that of the fox or 
obliterates it altogether. 

Foiled ground —Gtound that is coveted with such a 
scent of scents, as, for instance, a field where 
sheep ate grazing. 

Running his foil—When a fox deliberately retraces 
his own steps. 

Stale line.—Scent that is weak due to the fox having 
been gone a long time. 

Drag.—The scent left by a fox returning to his 
sleeping-place. 

Carry.—This term is used of ploughland, when the 
soil is sticky and adheres to the pads, making 
“shoes,” which prevent the fox leaving a pad 
scent. 


KENNEL TERMS 


The flags—The flagstones with which the kennel 
yatd is paved. The term “The flags’ is 
generally used to mean the show-ting for 
foxhounds. 

Benches.—The taised beds in the kennel on which 
hounds lie. 

Over-shot—When the uppet jaw of a hound pro- 
trudes over the lower. 

Swine-chopped.—When the lower jaw of a hound is 
longer than the upper. 

Cat foot—A neat, round foot, this type is fashion- 
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able and is considered to wear much better 
than the longer foot. | 

Hare foot—A long, pointed type of foot as found in I | 
hares. i 

Dew clay.—The dew claw in hounds is the same as in 
othet types of dogs, but is sometimes cut off 
to ptevent it being torn off; on the other hand, 
in hounds of the Fell packs of Cumberland it is 
vety well developed by much use, and forms a 
useful aid to tock climbing, of which these 
hounds have to do a great deal. 

Draft-—A muamber of hounds from a pack, got 
together, usually with a view to their disposal. 

Rzot—Any scent other than that of the recognized 
quarty of a pack of hounds. | 

Badger pie, lemon pie, black and tan.—The usual ~ | 
colouts of hounds, the first white and grizzled | 
black, the second white and yellowish brown, 
and the third black and brown. 

Draw a fox.—To pull a fox from an earth or drain, 
either by catching hold of his brush or else by 
putting a whip into the hole, when he will bite 
hold of it, and remain clinging to it while he is 

pulled from the earth or drain. 


TERMS OF VENERY 


Rack-way.—A pathway through a fence made by the 
constant use of small animals, such as rabbits, 
hares and foxes. 

Scut.—The tail of any short-tailed animal such as 
hate or rabbit. 
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Form—rThe “‘nest”’ in the grass where rabbits, and 
mote especially hares, lie. 

S,ot—The imprint left by a cloven hoof. 

Holt.—The lair of the otter, which usually has an 
outlet on to the land and another under the 
water. 


TYPES OF FENCES 


Stake and bound—A fence in which the growing 
stems have been partially cut near the roots, 
and laid over on their sides. These stems are 
then “woven” between stakes, to give the 
fence solidity and held in place by a twisted 
“binder” of living branches, which is twisted 
ovet the tops of the stakes. This is a type 
of fence with which no liberties should be 
taken. 

Cut and laid—A fence in which the growing stems 
have been partially cut near the roots, and laid 
over on their sides. The absence of any stakes 
and of the “binder”? make it a much looset 
fence than the stake and bound. It is best 
jumped at a slight angle in the direction of the 
lie of the branches. 

Bullfinch —An unttimmed thorn fence, to negotiate 
which it is necessary either to find a weak patch, 
or else to break through the thin growth at the 
top. 

Pe er thorn fence with a single rail about a 
yatd and a half away from it on one side. 
Double oxer —A thorn fence with a single rail about 
a yatd and a half away from it on both sides. 
The object of these rails is to prevent bullocks 
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from damaging the fence; unfortunately, now- 
adays, the posts which used to carry them only 
too often bear instead a strand of barbed wite. 

Post and rails.—Often referred to as “’Timber,” 
this fence consists of a series of posts carrying 
from three to five wooden tails. In Yorkshire 
these fences have a curious appearance due 
to the top rail being placed flush with the tops 
of the posts. 

Park railings —Iron railings of various types. 

Open water—A brook or ditch with water in it, 
having no fence on either side. 

Open ditch—A fence with a ditch on the take-off 
side, or, as it is frequently called, with the 
CHtcry tor you. 

Drop fence—A fence at which the ground-level is at 
a lower level on the landing side than it is on 
the take-off side. 

Little cock fences—Thorn fences which have been 
severely trimmed until they present only neat 
little, almost negligible, obstacles. It is, how- 
ever, at this type of fence that there are often 
falls, as they are inclined to make horses 
careless. 


THE FIELD 


The Field is what the newspapers call “the hunt 
followers,” who ate made up of the following: 

Thrusters.—TYhose who must always be in front at 
whatever cost, and usually succeed. ‘Their 
number does not include those who only push 
their way up into the front rank when hounds 
are not running. 
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Roadsters.—Those people who hurty away to a toad 
ot lane as soon as hounds begin to tun. Their 
complaint is usually that hounds run east and 
west, while the toads run north and south. 

Craners, shirkers, potterers—Those who come out 
hunting and are always going to be “there 
ot thereabouts,” but for some reason nevet 
seem to get anywhere. (Wide Mr. Jorrocks: 
“Anything but the real reason—want o’ 
netve.”’) . 

Coffee-housing brigade.—Those people who ate always 
chattering when out hunting. A lamentable 
habit and one that interferes with other people’s 
sport. It prevents them hearing what is going 
on, sO upsetting them and also the fox himself, 
and is often the cause of those who do the 
talking missing a hunt altogether. 

Cunning—Those who utilize their intimate know- 
ledge of the country to avoid the majority 
of the obstacles, and, with little or no jumping, 
sce the greater part and always the end of every 
hunt. 

These types make up the greater part of any Field, 
ftom which it is easy to separate, and so difficult to 


emulate, the select few who ate simply put down as 
Good Men to Hounds. 


PoINtT-TO-PoINT RACES 


Point-to-Point Races are races which ate run over a 
course which is intended to approximate to a 
“natural country.” This type of tacing is 
governed by :— 
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The M.P.C. (the Masters of Hounds Point-to-Point 
Committee), which works in close accord with 

The National Hunt Committee, which, is the governing 
body of steeplechasing in this country, and 
conttols 

The Bona-Fide Hunt Meetings; the principal difference 
between these and point-to-point races lies in 
the fact that races at these latter meetings are 
tun overt admittedly artificial or “made-up” 
courses. 

A Regimental or Club Race, confined to members of a 
specific regiment or club, 1s the only trace 
which the M.P.C. allows at a point-to-point 
meeting overt a fixed total of five races, which 
are usually made up of some of the following: 

The Open Race, open to all riders and horses which 
have not been specifically disqualified from 
racing. 

The Nomination Race, which is, in effect, an open 
race, but the conditions of which stipulate 
that entrants must be nominated, usually by the 
Master. This nomination can be, though in 
practice it never is, withheld. 

The Adjacent Hunts Kace, open to members of 
subscribers of {10 ot upwards to the hunt 
which is holding the meeting and to those 
other hunts whose country its territory adjoins. 
This condition, in certain cases where the 
actual neighbours are very limited, 1s slightly 
stretched. 

The Maiden Race, for horses which have never won 
a race under the National Hunt Rules or those 
of the M.P.C. 
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The Members’ Race, for members ort subscribers of the 
hunt holding the meeting. 

The Farmers Race, for those residing within the hunt 
whose ostensible means of livelihood is the 
land which they farm. 
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TELEPHONE NUMBERS 


THE nearest veterinary surgeon’s number is............ 
The stable telephone number is............... 

The corn chandlet’s number is............... 
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The Hunt Sectetary’s number is............... 
The nearest doctor’s numbet is............... 
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By ERIC PARKER 


‘“* FASCINATING FROM BEGINNING TO END.” —Manchester Guardian. 


“Recollections of many gardens written without harshness even of rabbits. 
ON EVERY PAGE THERE IS AN ORIGINAL OBSERVATION OR POINT OF VIEW: 


mene neeee 


An excellently varied book and delightful company.’—Sunday Times. 


VoL UL THE YACHTSMAN’S ENGLAND 


By FRANK G. G. CARR 
“. ERIENDLY, INTIMATE AND KNOWLEDGEABLE VOLUME. — 
Yachting Montbly. 


Not a handy book for the novice, nor a compilation of sailing directions, 
but a delightful ‘ progress’ round the coast and up the inland waterways, 
intermingled with good tales, cheerful gossip, a little philosophy, boat lore, a 
history of ships and sailors and accounts of ports, harbours, estuaries, seas 

and tides.” —Birmingham Post. 

“DACKED WITH ALL THAT IS DELIGHTFUL ABOUT THE MOST 


DELIGHTFUL OF SPORTS.”—lIllustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


Other volumes are in active preparation. 


